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The Eightieth Congress 


PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS 


By ROBERT H. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered at Republican Dinner, Columbus, Ohio, July 31, 1947 


ELLOW Republicans of Ohio: On January 3, 1947, 

there met in Washington the first Republican Con- 

gress in sixteen years. During that period there had 
grown up, in Washington particularly, the legend of New 
Deal perfection and invincibility. Everything done by any 
Republican was to be deprecated, derided and smeared un- 
less it happened to accord with some New Deal policy. 
From the time the Republicans gathered, the Eightieth 
Congress was subject to the type of calculated and bitter 
attack by the New Dealers, and by the allies they had gradu- 
ally accumulated in the field of propaganda. They said the 
Republicans could not organize the Congress, that they could 
not operate it when it was organized, that they could not 
pass a labor bill, that they could not save money, that they 
could not cut taxes, that they would wreck American foreign 
policy. 

As the session went forward these saboteurs of good gov- 
ernment were disappointed in each prediction. The Repub- 
licans organized without friction, and without Bilbo. The 
job was more complicated than usual because of the La 
Follette-Monroney act, which abolished all of the com- 
mittees and created entirely new committees with new chair- 
men and new staffs. No Republican in Congress had ever 
been chairman of a Senate or House Committee. These 
men had to organize the committees and learn their new 
jobs. Yet, contrary to the charge of delay, the records show 
that Congress went to work faster than at the beginning 
of any previous Congress, that the committees did more and 
better work, and that Congress, as a whole, worked more 
steadily and covered a broader field than any previous Con- 
gress. Issues were met squarely. Republican policies again 
became respected, and even fashionable. Most of the Demo- 
cratic members of Congress also are willing to testify to 
the efficiency of the organization of both houses and to 
admit that it would have been impossible to do more than 
was actually done. 


TEAM Pray 

How was the result accomplished? It was accomplished 
by team play and hard work on the part of the Republicans. 
There was never any substantial difference between the 
leaders of the House and the leaders of the Senate. Differ- 
ences within the party were reconciled in the party interest 
by the surrender of individual views and advantage for 
party opinion and party welfare. Of course, there were 
some exceptions. And those exceptions received publicity 
out of all proportion to their actual importance; but few 
indeed were unwilling to abide by the majority sentiment 
of their Republican colleagues in House and Senate. Con- 
gress succeeded because of the ability and the co-operation, 
of Republican Senators and Congressmen. 

In the foreground of Republican co-operation stood the 
Republican delegation from the state of Ohio. John Bricker 
and myself worked together in the Senate. I have never seen 
a new Senator who gained so rapidly the affection and re- 
spect of his colleagues, or took hold of the job so effectively. 
I shall always be grateful for his effective co-operation 
throughout the session, and also for the kind words he has 
said about me yesterday. The nineteen Republican Con- 
gressmen from Ohio may not have been the largest Repub- 
lican delegation in the House but they were the most 
effective. Most of them had been there a long time and had 
acquired influence in committee and in Republican councils. 
They had a predominant influence on Rules, Ways and 
Means, Armed Services, Foreign Relations and many other 
committees. They are trained in the party tradition, and 
in the willingness to sacrifice individual interest to party 
policy, as all of us are trained here in Ohio. 

The work in Congress was long and hard. For the last 
four months we have never recessed a regular day, and in 
the last month we included Saturdays in our long sessions, 
making it impossible to keep up with the rest of our work. 
If our constituents have felt themselves neglected in the last 
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few months, it is only because we have literally not had 
time to answer correspondence. The last three days were 
the most strenous of any days in my experience. 


Work Lerr UNDONE 


Nor was the start of Congress at all slow, as frequently 
charged. If citizens are to have the right to present their 
views on legislation, committees must hold hearings, and 
before reporting bills, they must study the problems long 
and carefully, for they cannot be studied on the floor of 
the House or Senate. Today we have a vast field of legisla- 
tive policy, ten times as broad as that dealt with by the 
early Congresses. Government has extended its hand into 
every field of activity, and even the conservatives in most 
fields come to us for some governmental action. In one 
session, Congress cannot possibly make over the world or 
even the United States. We must select the subjects of 
most immediate importance and leave the rest for further 
consideration. But considering everything, the list of im- 
portant laws adopted has not been equaled by any Congress. 
Subjects dealt with have been met “head on,” with courage 
and directness. 

It is said that much work is left undone. That is certainly 
true and will always be true. We have had before us the 
job of clearing away the wreckage of the war and of the 
New Deal before we can begin to build. We have had to 
establish a sound fiscal policy and relieve the people of the 
burden of war taxation. We have had to deal with con- 
ditions which left the country helpless through strikes in 
every important industry. 

Who is it that criticizes Congress today for failure to 
act and what is his motive? First, the Communist because 
this is not a Communistic Congress and because the Com- 
munists do not believe in Congress at all. Second, the New 
Dealers and the C. I. O. because this is not a New Deal 
or a C. I. O. Congress and has concerned itself with revers- 
ing the abuses of the New Deal rather than with extending 
them. Third, those modern planners who do not really 
approve of Congress at all and who believe in government 
by the executive. They would have Congress delegate all 
its power, including taxation, to some Federal bureau and 
not bother its head about what is done thereafter. Fourth, 
those who have some project of their own, no doubt of 
importance, but postponed in the necessity of considering 
measures more vital to the public welfare. 


PropLeE APPROVE 


But as far as we can judge, the people approve of the 
things Congress has done. For the first time in sixteen years 
those things have been done because the people themselves 
have wanted to have them done, and not because some “‘must”’ 
legislation has been transmitted from the White House. 

There are those who criticize our Constitutional system 
because the President and the Congress may be of different 
parties and who have feared that this condition would produce 
a deadlock in government. If any one will examine the list 
of laws that have been passed he will conclude broadly that 
there has been no legislative deadlock, nor, so far as I can 
see, has the President been hampered in any important ex- 
ecutive policy. But the much vaunted talk of co-operation 
on the President’s side has come to nothing. Apparently he 
contemplated that all the co-operation was to come from 
the Republicans. Outside of foreign policy, he has never 
consulted the Republicans or discussed with them any im- 
portant public policy. Even in foreign policy, Republicans 
were hardly called in on important new proposals like the 
Greek loan and the Marshall plan until the policy itself 
had been formulated and was ready to announce. They 
were merely asked to go along. 


I cannot here cover the entire field of legislation enacted. 
I can only hit the high spots. We were met at thé outset 
by the Presidential demand for $37,500,000,000, to spend 
five times the pre-war budget, and the maintenance of ex- 
isting war-time taxes. We were defied to reduce the budget 
one cent or cut the taxes one cent. The levying of taxes 
has always been peculiarly the function of Congress and of 
the House of Representatives. Congress has traditionally 
held the “purse strings” in behalf of the citizens. It was 
never intended that taxes should be levied in execess of the 
sum Congress determined to levy. But, because the existing 
war-time taxes had no termination date, the Presidential 
veto could be used for the first time in the history of the 
United States to force upon the people the continuation of 
a high war-time tax system against the overwhelming opinion 
of Congress. 

TAx BuRDEN 


In my opinion the tax burden today is more than can be 
long maintained without threatening the existence of a 
free economy. We are taking 30 per cent of the people’s 
income, three days’ work in ten on the average. The lower- 
income groups are heavily burdened. The incentive of the 
middle-income group to work harder is discouraged. In- 
vestment of money in new tools and equipment is made im- 
possible for middle or upper incomes. The moment the 
present activity turns downward the tax burden will tend 
to produce a slide into depression. 

Any present estimate of receipts and expenses shows a 
surplus of about $7,000,000,000 in the current fiscal year 
and at least $3,000,000,000 of this should have been devoted 
to a reduction in taxes. Surely the debt should be steadily 
reduced, but too big a reduction in a single year greatly 
reduces purchasing power and can encourage a serious de- 
flation. The President not only vetoed the current reduc- 
tion but he vetoed a reduction for the year 1948. When 
does he think taxes can come down? 

The subject of taxes and expenses is inevitably tied to- 
gether. The President’s real reason for retaining the taxes 
is obviously to have more money to spend. The best reason 
to reduce taxes is to reduce our ideas of the number of 
dollars which government can properly spend in a year, and 
thereby reduce the present inflated ideas of the proper scope 
of bureaucratic activity. The time has come when we should 
determine the limit of the tax burden which can safely be 
borne and conform our expenditures to the taxes, instead of 
levying taxes to cover every expenditure any crank can think 
up. 
The Democrats have fought just as bitterly against every 
effort to reduce expenses as they have against tax reduction. 
They have taunted us with our inability to reduce this ex- 
pense or that, while they enlisted every selfish and sectional 
interest to prevent reduction. In spite of Democratic op- 
position, the total reduction of expenses below the Presi- 
dent’s figure should be $3,000,000,000. If it is, the govern- 
ment surplus will be approximately $7,000,000,000. David 
Lawrence said last night that the Eightieth Congress had 
achieved the best economy record ever attained by a peace- 
time Congress in a quarter of a century and made the biggest 
cut in Presidential recommendations for expenses since the 
present budget system was established in 1923. He points 
out that Representative Cannon, of Missouri, the ranking 
Democrat on the House Appropriations Committee, admits 
that $2,000,000,000 has been cut in appropriations, which 
would be equivalent to about $3,000,000,000 in expenses. 

Furthermore, by resolution fathered by Representative 
Clarence Brown, of Ohio, and Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republicans have set up a commission to study 
the whole organization of the government, on which former 
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President Hoover has accepted an appointment, to strike 
directly at the foundation of the present extravagant spend- 
ing. We admit it was difficult indeed to accomplish savings 
by paring each appropriation bill as it came to the Congress. 
We are determined to reduce the vast jungle of bureaus, 
of which the Federal government now consists. 


Lazor Law 


We adopted a labor act over the most violent opposition 
to any legislation I have ever seen in Congress. The labor 
barons and the President fought every reform except the 
most trivial; and they were determined there would be no 
labor bill of any kind. The new act proceeds on a simple 
principle, to eliminate as many as possible of the injustices 
set up by present law, particularly the Wagner labor rela- 
tions act and the regulations and decisions under that act. 
It is based on protecting the union member against arbitrary 
treatment by his leaders. It is based on making collective 
bargaining really free and equal. Originally, the employers 
had a great advantage in such bargaining, but by reason of 
special legal privilege, regulations and decisions the labor 
barons came to have every smaller employer at their mercy. 
The principle of collective bargaining will be strengthened 
by our provisions imposing equal power and equal responsi- 
bility on big labor and on big business. By redressing ad- 
mitted injustices in the law we have tried to create a con- 
dition where employer and employee meet on equal terms, 
and neither will make unreasonable demands because he 
knows they cannot be enforced. 

The act itself has been violently attacked, but polls show 
that a great majority of labor itself is in favor of nearly 
every reform contained in the act. Working men, who 
after all are the labbr movement, favor a majority vote 
before their leaders can impose upon them a union shop. 
And they also are in favor of written consent to a check-off 
svstem. Labor is in favor of making welfare funds trust 
funds in which they have an equal legally enforceable in- 
terest. Labor is in favor of requiring financial reports from 
their leaders. Labor is in favor of free speech for employer 
and employee. Labor is in favor of getting rid of Com- 
munist ofhcers. 

The act does not in any way prohibit a strike for better 
wages and hours. It does prohibit secondary boycotts and 
jurisdicitional strikes, which were admitted by every witness 
before the labor committee to be outrageous abuses of the 
power of union bosses. We have put unions on the same 
basis as corporations so far as spending their members’ dues 
for policital purposes is concerned. We have corrected many 
minor injustices developed in the administration of the na- 
tional labor relations act, particularly those which actually 
encouraged strikes; and we have created a joint committee 
to study the operation of the act and to deal with the more 
fundamental problems necessary to insure increased produc- 
tive strength. We do not wish to follow England, where it 
has become so apparent that once the productivity of the 
individual worker declines a nation is indeed in dire straits. 

In the field of government regulation and control the war 
was declared officially ended for legislative purposes. Most 
of the remaining controls were eliminated or modified. Only 
rent control in a modified form and export control remain be- 
cause we felt they dealt with extraordinary abnormal condi- 
tions. The Republicans are blamed by some for removing price 
control and housing priority controls. It might be well to 
point out at this point that these controls were removed by 
the President himself because of an overwhelming public 


‘sentiment for such removal. We gave him in 1946 an 


O.P.A. law under which all manufactured goods could 
have been controlled until July 1 of this year. The Presi- 


dent removed them about the time of the last election. We 
gave him an emergency housing act with vast money for 
subsidies and unlimited control. He, himself, removed those 
controls and fired Wilson Wyatt because nothing was being 
accomplished toward the solution of the housing problem. 
The production of adequate food and housing is a difficult 
problem now under study by two special committees we 
have created; but I believe very strongly that it will be 
solved more quickly by complete freedom of operation and 
more production, than by government directives. 


ARMS MERGER 


In the organization of our defense forces, the Eightieth 
Congress for many years will be looked to as having done 
more to put our defense system on a firm foundation than 
any Congress in history. The Democrats have talked about 
unification of the armed services since Pearl Harbor. A 
Republican Congress passed it, together with a revision of 
the whole promotion system, which should have a profound 
effect on improving the efficiency of the Army. This after 
all was a primary concern before dealing with purely 
domestic matters. 

This Congress passed a bill setting up a National Scien- 
tific Foundation to encourage research in every scientific 
field throughout the entire United States. It is the first 
Congress to realize the tremendous importance of research 
to our modern life. 

We passed a bill reorganizing the whole Puerto Rican 
government and permitting the election of a governor by 
the people, the most important step forward in our colonial 
policy since the Tydings act which preceded Philippine in- 
dependence. We submitted a Constitutional amendment to 
the states limiting a President to two terms. We provided 
for succession to the Presidency in case of the death of both 
President and Vice-President. We have thus found time 
during the intense controversy on taxes and labor to develop 
constructive policies in four important fields, and in many 
others. 

Among the matters pending on the calendar and in com- 
mittee are extensive programs sponsored by Republicans to 
provide Federal aid to states and local communities in the 
fields of health, education and housing. It certainly hardly 
lies in the mouths of Democrats to accuse us of delay in 
these matters when they have been in power for fourteen 
years without enacting such comprehensive programs. Apart 
from the fact that we were involved in programs demanding 
more immediate action, there were several good reasons why 
those programs should be still carefully considered. There 
has not been time to crystalize opinion among Republicans 
on the exact measures to be taken and there are strong 
differences as to methods. All of them involve a considerable 
expansion of Federal spending and activity even though the 
Administration is to be left solely to the states and local 
communities. At a time when we have such a_ huge budget 
of expense, involving large items—which we hope are tem- 
porary—for armed forces, foreign relief and veterans’ edu- 
cation, it is hardly consistent to branch out into vast new 
fields of Federal activity. The budget situation will be 
much clearer in 1948. Finally, the question whether these 
principles are carried out in accord with the spirit of Federal 
assistance to states and local communities, without inter- 
ference with local administration of the plans, or whether 
they will be set up by New Dealers imbued with the desire 
to increase Federal power, depends on the men appointed 
to carry them out. A Republican Congress would like to 
be sure they were initiated by men who really believe in 
keeping control out of Washington. Our hope for sound 
appointments from the President was not increased by his ap- 
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pointments to the National Labor Relations Board. Neither 
of the appointees can be said to have the slightest sympathy 
with the views of the majority who enacted the labor act. 
But, Republicans agree that action must be taken to im- 
prove health, housing and education. Federal assistance in 
fields of social welfare is definitely on the list of action in 


1948. Foreicn Poricy 


In the field of foreign policy, this Congress has done its 
best to co-operate with the policies of the President. We 
realize that the Constitution and existing law confer upon 
the President almost complete power over the foreign policy 
of the United States. In general, I believe Congress should 
hesitate to interfere unless that policy involves us in the 
danger of an unnecessary war, or proposes to drain the re- 
sources of our taxpayers and our productive labor to an 
unreasonable degree. I believe it is a field where Congress 
should not, except with great provocation, give foreign 
countries a picture of a divided America. I am not happy 
about the country’s foreign policy. Through the agreements 
made at Teheran and Yalta by President Roosevelt, and 
at Potsdam by President Truman, we practically abandoned 
all of the ideals for which the war was fought. We created 
an impossible situation in which freedom is suppressed 
throughout large sections of Europe and Asia. In Germany 
our policy has been dominated by the harsh and impractical 
Morgenthau plan, even though the government pretended 
to repudiate it. Our German policy has wrecked the 
economy of Europe and now we are called upon for cash 
from our taxpayers to remedy the breakdown. The whole 
policy has created an impossible situation, which only a 
strong executive policy can hope even to alleviate. Certainly 
it is beyond the power of Congress, which cannot initiate 
foreign policy. 

Congress went along this year with the Greek-Turkish 
loan and with the relief for Europe made necessary by the 
stupidity of our previous policy. It seemed that these things 
might help to maintain the political status quo without seri- 
ous danger of war, until some peace treaty can be worked 
out and until there can be some economic recovery in 
Europe. 

No country has ever been so generous as the United 
States in affording aid to others. We have made dollars 
available to foreign countries in almost unlimited amount, 
with little restriction of the use to be made of them. We 
have thus permitted the raising of many domestic prices. 
Certainly, we are interested in reasonable loans to enable 
foreign countries to go to work and help themselves, but I 
believe those loans hereafter should be confined to actual 
goods, machinery and equipment necessary to enable the 
countries which receive them to restore their own productive 
ability. Certainly, we must move very cautiously and be 
sure that additional loans really furnish incentive to the 
foreign peoples involved to support themselves, and are not 
too burdensome on our own taxpayers. 


Finally, the Republican Congress is trying to bring lome 
to the peopie the character of the Democratic election tactics 
which have prevailed in Kansas City, in Maryland and 
West Virginia. We refused to admit Senator Bilbo to the 
Senate without a searching examination of his dealings with 
war contractors. At the end of the session, the Democrats 
were so concerned about what might be revealed in a full 
examination of the Pendergast situation in Kansas City, that 
they filibustered for a week against the investigation at the 
risk of sacrificing all necessary legislation which had to be 
Senge. PRESIDENT’s Opposition 

Throughout this session, it has become clear that the 
President is completely opposed to the principles of the 
Republican Congress, representing the people of the United 
States. He has often talked in a conservative way, but in 
every crisis he has shown that he is still dominated by the 
principles of the C. I. O. It is not his personal fault. He 
faces a divison in the Democratic party in which Democratic 
success depends upon retaining in the Democratic party the 
radical and Communist votes of the largest northern cities. 
The people can never expect a Democratic President to 
take any other position. 

The President clearly believes in the New Deal doctrine 
of spending, spending, spending. He has shown not the 
slightest interest in one cent of economy. He believes in 
taxing, taxing, taxing, now and as far ahead as we can see. 
He insists upon a health plan which will socialize our 
entire medical profession and make every doctor an em- 
ployee of the Federal government. He has favored every 
step toward centralization of power in Federal bureaus, or 
in Federal valley authorities, as against the power of inde- 
pendent states, cities and schools. He, has appointed to office 
those who believe in control by government. He has vio- 
lently opposed every effort to bring about labor reform, 

While the Presidency remains in Democratic hands, a 
Republican Congress is faced with the job of undoing, step 
by step, the more serious abuses of the New Deal, and in 
every step it faces a veto by the President. There is only 
one way to do the job as it should be done. The Republican 
party has shown its complete capacity to develop policy in 
this most difficult field of legislation. It has shown its 
ability to administer the Executive Department as well as 
the legislative. Its domestic policies will always be sabotaged 
and opposed by a Democratic executive administration. The 
befuddled foreign policy can only be redeemed by a change 
in the executive administration. If the people want a 
definite end to overgown bureaucracy, overgrown taxing, 
and overgrown regulation of everybody—all abuses of the 
New Deal; if they wish a return to the commonsense 
American method of handling our problems of regulation 
and social welfare, and our foreign policy, within the prin- 
ciples of American government, they can only reach that end 
by electing a Republican President in 1948—and they will 
do so. 


Future of the Democratic Party 


THE SOUTH THE STRATEGIC CENTER 


By DR. JASPER B. SHANNON, Professor of Political Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Delivered at the Summer Lecture Series, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, July 9, 1947 


E are living in a period which we hope will be an 
era of reconstruction. Yet the dread shadow of 
atomic vaporization hangs menacingly over all of 
us as we try to rebuild an order out of the fragments after 


two decades of unparalleled frustration and tension in the 
midst of destruction and depression. ‘The grim spectre of 
World War III which hovers about should lead us to a 
more precise examination of the issues in the forecast 
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struggle. Is it a clash between the symbols of something 
called democracy and something called communism? If 
so, then what are the elements of the democratic way of 
life which are challenged? The reply is likely to be spon- 
taneous and frequently unthinking. We have freedom; the 
Russians do not! Freedom to express a choice in our gov- 
ernment—to dissent—to elect the “outs” to take the place 
of the “ins.’’ But what is the true nature of these alterna- 
tives? How effective a choice do we have? Is it only a 
choice between the tweedledum Republicans and the twee- 
dledee Democrats? Is it a real alternative or is it a choice 
between shadows without substance ? 

If we are about to engage in a gigantic world struggle 
which may see the end of us all, does it not behoove us to 
examine more minutely the nature of the party system— 
the choice—the freedom which we seek to export to Ger- 
many and Japan and enforce with the threat of the atomic 
bomb. How great a difference is there between the dual- 
ism of the Anglo-American party system and what the 
late and relatively unlamented Mussolini was wont to call 
the “monolithic” front of Fascism or the totalitarianism of 
Communism ? 


In the interests of brevity, I shall make several summary 
statements. First of all, I assume we will all agree that 
two elements in our Federal Constitution laid the founda- 
tion for what we call the party system. The first of these 
provides for freedom of expression and the second requires 
a majority vote to select the president of the United States. 
Freedom to dissent is meaningless unless it can express it- 
self without restraint in public assembly and in action in 
cooperative organization with persons who hold similar 
views. These organizations become political parties. The 
requirement of a majority for election makes it almost im- 
perative that no more than two parties exist. Likewise, the 
majority requirement forces the coalition of many diverse 
interests in order to obtain the necessary majority. Coali- 
tions in the United States take place in national nominating 
conventions instead of in national parliaments as on the 
continent of Europe. 

In a large country such as the United States the neces- 
sity of a majority and two parties makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for either party to have principles of internal con- 
sistency or coherence. Each party becomes a federation of 
local interests bound together by the cohesive power of 
public patronage if not of public plunder. Accordingly, 
there is a constant internal warfare for control of the or- 
yanization of each party to determine which of its minori- 
ties will control the power or sovereignty of the party. 
Because of the multiplicity of interests the Republican party 
may welcome a Taft and a Morse, a Bricker and a Stassen, 
and the Democrats may have under the same shield, Wag- 
ner of New York and Bilbo of Mississippi, a Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and a ‘Taylor of Idaho. The control of the “organi- 
zation” or party machinery carries with it the right to 
manipulate the party name and symbols, including the tre- 
mendous advantage of using the party tradition for pur- 
poses of inner party strategy. We know, of course, that 
American parties have become primarily names inlaid in 
a mosaic of nebulous traditions. The vast mass of voters 
are inert and vote under the party symbol generation after 
generation regardless of issues or of personalities. How- 
ever, the relative equality of the numbers adhering to the 
two party names makes it possible for anyone of the numer- 
ous alert minorities to secede and threaten party victory by 
its desertion to the historic enemy. It is the continual battle 
among these minorities for control of the party machinery 
which enlivens all party activity. 








Historically, our party evolution began with the effort 
of an élite of New England and New York merchants and 
incipient industrialists combining with the southern colonial 
tidewater aristocracy to dominate the new Republic under 
the Hamiltonian conception of aristocratic government. 
Jefferson and his Piedmont landed gentry together with 
frontier farmers and a small urban artisan class formed the 
opposition which eventually came to power through the 
inevitable majority of farmers in South and West. This 
combination of farmers and workers was even more thor- 
oughly cemented by the leadership of Andrew Jackson 
whose publicity agents sold him to the frontiersman and 
future historians as a plain man of the people. Those who 
have visited the Hermitage know better for Jackson emu- 
lated the landed gentry and was one of them—the aristoc- 
racy of the Tennessee Bluegrass even as his great opponent 
Henry Clay was an aristocrat of the Kentucky Bluegrass. 

Gradually the tidewater slaveholding élite transferred its 
allegiance and control to the Democratic party and by the 
late 1850’s had full mastery. In 1844, this élite enforced 
its control on.the Democratic party by the famous 2/3 rule, 
a device used to defeat Van Buren who opposed the annex- 
ation of Texas and the expansion of a slaveholding agrarian 


‘imperialism. Under those circumstances both parties cracked, 


with the industrial wing of the Whig party annexing the 
wheat and corn farmers of the Middle West and the 
frontier into the newly formed Republican party. The 
whole party system crumbled, for the slaveholding landed 
gentry refused to abide by the rule of party government, 
the acceptance of the majority vote and revolution followed. 

The new alliance of Eastern business or industry and 
Western farmers under the name of the Republican party 
governed the United States for all practical purposes from 
1860 to 1933. For a generation, the new governing class 
of Big Businessmen centralized the economy of the coun- 
try by means of a protective tariff under a battle cry of 
Laissez-Faire shielded by the bewiskered facade of war 
veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic.. Mid-western 
Generals Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and Major 
McKinley were the vote catching devices used to capture 
the masses. A single defection to non-veteran Blaine of 
Maine in 1884, resulted in defeat, but at no time did the 
Democrats have complete control of the Executive, both 
houses of the legislature and the Supreme Court. That 
Grover Cleveland was not too greatly different from his 
Republican predecessors and successors was evidenced by his 
discovery of government by judicial injunction in the rail- 
way strikes. This political invention has proved its effect- 
iveness in marshalling the symbols of sovereignty behind the 
propertied élite in the hands of Cleveland’s only legitimate 
Presidential successor in the Democratic party, Harry 
Truman. 

In the meantime, in the South the broken slaveholding 
governing class was succeeded by a combination of middle 
class farmers, county seat bankers, absentee landlords, cot- 
ton factors, tobacco warehouse operators, retail merchants 
and middle men in general. This group established itself 
in the vacuum left by the old slaveholders after the failure 
of the scheme of the radical Republicans to use the eman- 
cipated slaves as a means of giving themselves and their 
Big Business allies a permanent control of the Federal gov- 
ernment—in other words, an assurance of a permanent 
Republican majority. Behind the myth of moonlight and 
magnolia and the aura of the “lost cause” this new county 
seat landed gentry took over effective control of the Demo- 
cratic party in the South and by means of the % veto the 
naming of national candidates for office. “White suprem- 
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hatred the emotional instrument for persuading poor farm- 
ers and hill billies to sustain the governing class. 

Occasionally the grim facts of poverty and low cotton 
and tobacco prices broke through this crust of cohesion and 
near revolution was on hand. In the 1880's the Grangers 
and in the 1890’s the Populists were close to effecting a 
union of poor whites and negroes into a cohesive majority. 
The county seat élite persuaded the poor whites to accept 
constitutional revisions which presumably would disfranchise 
negroes alone by requiring payment of poll taxes as a pre- 
requisite to voting—and the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution to the satisfaction of the local election board, i.e. 
the county seat élite. Thus the efforts of Ben Tillman 
and Tom Watson failed, the latter himself succumbing in 
his final years to racial phobia, a good case for psychiatric 
investigation. ‘The most important fact, however, was that 
the huge base of the electoral pyramid had been removed 
from voting, sometimes as many as three-fourths of the 
potential voters were cut off. 

In 1896, the effort of William Jennings Bryan to convert 
the Democratic party into the old Jacksonian combine of 
labor, farmers, and little businessmen went on the rocks. 
Mark Hanna tightened even more closely the grip of Big 
Business upon the Republican party. The accident of as- 
sassination brought the first of the troublesome Roosevelts 
to the presidency and for a time it seemed that the West- 
ern wing of the Republican party might gain control but 
the first Roosevelt was no more fortunate in his choice of 
a successor than the second. Accordingly, in 1912 the 
restive farmers, and uneasy small townsfolk marched un- 
successfully to Armageddon with Theodore Roosevelt as 
Woodrow Wilson led his minority to power for an assault 
on credit, transportation, and business monopoly. He had 
scarcely started until he was diverted into the first World 
War and the wisdom of Boies Penrose in holding on to 
the “organization” of the Republican party was vindicated. 
His candidate Warren Harding in 1920 with his slogan 
of “Less government in business and more business in gov- 
ernment” set a prototype for John Bricker in 1948. 

Successive defeats came to the Democrats, really the 
southern rump of the party which vetoed Alfred E. Smith 
in 1924 and deserted him in 1928. A callow instructor 
in political science on November 7, 1928 with all the fore- 
sight of his “science” preached the funeral oration of the 
Democratic party. Reinforced by magazine articles by 
Walter Lippmann and saturated in the learning of the 
Nation and New Republic the prescient young political 
scientist pointed out that the Democratic party was hope- 
lessly divided because the Eastern Democrats were urban, 
Catholic, wet, recent immigrants, and Tammany ridden, 
whereas the Southern wing was rural, Protestant, dry, old 
American, Anglo-Saxon, Ku Klux and isolated in small 
towns. Four years from that date after substantially re- 
capturing Congress in 1930, the Democrats were celebrat- 
ing the greatest victory in their history, the first real major- 
ity vote of the electorate they had received since 1856 with 
James Buchanan. Then it happened again, again and yet 
again! For sixteen years both houses of Congress were 
Democratic and Roosevelt smashed his opposition four 
times. Thus the Democrats have known the longest period 
of uninterrupted party ascendancy since James Monroe. 

In the AAA and the Wagner Labor Relations Act the 
Farmer-Labor nature of the New Deal combine was clearly 
revealed. The old Jacksonian combination was at work 
again, but Big Business fell back to its formerly impregnable 
redoubt, the Supreme Cout. After the 1936 triumph with 
the aid of John L. Lewis and the recently formed Commit- 
tee on Industrial Organization, President Roosevelt faced 


up to the Supreme Court issue at the same time that an 
epidemic of “sit down” strikes hit the automobile factories, 
the heart of modern industrial America. The Supreme 
Court fight revealed clearly its decisive role in the question 
of majority collective rights versus minority property rights. 
The strugggle opened great fissures in the Democratic party. 
In 1932, in order to hurdle the two-thirds rule, James A. 
Farley had compromised with McAdoo and accepted John 
Nance Garner, Texas small town banker, and sales tax 
advocate as Roosevelt’s running mate. Along with him, 
apparently came Jesse Jones. The sit-down strikes were 
too much for Garner and the Supreme Court reform too 
much for Senators George, “Cotton” Ed Smith, Byrd, 
Glass, Tydings, Connally, and Clark, as well as some of the 
personally dissatisfied Western Democrats like Burton 
Wheeler and Pat McCarran. Joe Robinson, majority floor 
leader in the Senate, had his fight won when death struck 
him down and left the Senate leaderless and the celebrated 
“Dear Albert” letter emerged. By a margin of one vote, 
ironically enough cast by “the man” Bilbo, who perhaps 
remembered his $6,500 job as a paper clipper with the 
idealistic Henry Wallace in 1933 as well as his unabiding 
hatred of Pat Harrison, his Mississippi colleague, who was 
Barkley’s opponent, the Border State middle of the roader 
won the leadership. From this day, party internecine war 
was on. 

In 1938, the Southern conservatives set about to “purge” 
Barkley and in the ensuing fight Roosevelt campaigned ac- 
tively against George, Tydings, and Smith. He was un- 
successful in all three fights in no small measure because 
Jim Farley and his “organization” did not set to work in a 
systematic fashion to break the sitting Senators. Farley had, 
however, in 1936 demolished the one-third veto and thereby, 
perhaps, made possible the first third-term nomination in 
1940. The breach in the Democratic party between the 
Eastern and industrial wing, primarily labor, and the South- 
ern wing, primarily agrarian led by a county seat élite has 
never healed. From that date until April 14, 1945 it was 
a question of the succession in leadership of the “organiza- 
tion” who would control and manipulate the symbols of the 
party. 

The battle for the Supreme Court was at best nominally 
won by Roosevelt. As reconstituted the principal minorities 
are now perhaps proportionately represented; the Catholic 
Church, one; the Jews, and Harvard one; the Ku Klux 
Klan, one; New York State, one; the Pacific Northwest 
and Yale, one; Ohio Republicans, one; and Kentucky, three. 
The Court has reinterpreted the Commerce clause in such 
fashion that Congress now has the constitutional power to 
govern. The Wagner Act, AAA, and TVA are now con- 
stitutional but the story has not been completely told. ‘The 
untimely death of Chief Justice Stone gave the present in- 
cumbent of the White House an opportunity to place a 
nominal New Dealer whose antecedents indicate him to 
be something else, squarely in the center of a feuding court. 
The use of the injunction to break John L. Lewis’ strike 
suggests that a new majority willing to manipulate the 
symbols of sovereignty on behalf of property may have 
arisen. Further tests will reveal more clearly how effective 
this new group may be. 

Big Business was finally forced to its last bastion of de- 
fense, its position of remote control of the Democratic party. 
Roosevelt was not immortal. Short shrift was made of 
Wendell Willkie and his efforts to liberalize the Republican 
party. Railroads and utility companies as well as banks 
have long manifested an interest in the South. This inter- 
est has frequently shown itself in very positive ways in 
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political campaigns. This has happened in the Talmadge 
campaigns in Georgia, for example, and in support of 
Senator George in 1938. 

The fight tor control of the Democratic party organiza- 
tion, | assume, was a major factor in the Jesse Jones- 
Henry Wallace struggle of 1943. As Wallace shifted more 
and more from a middle western agrarian who no longer 
thought of a farm problem, but principally of a consump- 
tion problem with full employment in industry as the clue 
to proseprity for farmers, the effort to eliminate Wallace 
as Crown prince grew more intensive. Opposition to a fourth 
term centered in Texas where the possibility of voting for 
a third candidate was presented as a device to prevent 
Rovsevelt’s reelection and develop the bargaining weapon 
tor defeating Wallace for the Vice-Presidency. The South 
as represented by the Byrds, Joneses, Georges, McKellars, 
etc. preferred a Throttlebottom to Wallace, and Throttle- 
bottom, they got. How Wallace was defeated is a matter 
ot history. By and large it was the big city machines whose 
leaders resent competitive trade union machines and the 
county seat élite that pulled the trick. There were some 
cracks in the South, notably Pepper of Florida and Arnall 
of Georgia, and persistent rumor has it that Barkley in- 
tended to throw his weight behind Wallace in the next 
ballot which never took place. 

There are many things we don’t know yet and one is 
whether the conflict between Russia and the United States 
had begun to sharpen up before Roosevelt’s death, but his- 
torians of a speculative turn of mind, if we have any history 
to write, may turn inquisitive eyes upon what difference it 
would have made in world history if Henry Wallace in- 
stead of the best county judge Jackson County Missouri 
ever had, had been president in those fateful years between 
1945 and 1948. Enough has been said to indicate clearly 
the significance of the South and its role in the Democratic 
party to lend interest to a more intensive analysis. 

In his Education, Henry Adams has mordantly referred 
to “Politics, as a practice, whatever its profession, had 
always been the systematic organization of hatreds, and 
Massachusetts politics had been as harsh as the climate. 
The chief charm of New England was harshness of con- 
trasts and extremes of sensibility—a cold that froze the 
blood, and a heat that boiled it—so that the pleasure of 
hating—one’s self if no better victim offered—was not its 
rarest amusement..." Southerners have never had to re- 
sort to such introspective and puritanical hatred. The list 
of Southern hatreds extends from the Abolitionists includ- 
ing William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
the radical Republicans, especially Charles Sumner and 
Thaddeus Stevens, the latter Hollywoodized in “The Birth 
of a Nation” down to Henry Wallace and Vito Marcan- 
tonio. Hatred was organized in that great pre-nazi body— 
the Ku Klux Klan. For three quarters of a century the 
South has evidenced all the characteristics of the psychosis 
of defeat. If anyone is an optimist over the prospects of 
our policies of reconstruction in Germany and Japan he 
might well study the story of reconstruction in the South. 
Partly as a result of accident and partly as the consequence 
of the natural resources of the South, its economy became 
even more wedded to cotton and tobacco after the Civil 
War than before. Livestock production declined and any 
inclination towards industry was likely to be regarded as a 
betrayal of the “Lost cause.” Free labor was not accepted 
after the Civil War any more than before. The share- 
cropper land tenure system maximizes feudalism and min- 
imizes free labor. I think I am safe in saying that the 
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governing calss of county seats has not yet accepted the 
thirteenth amendement. 

May I give you an example? It is not widely known 
that all the cotton states have so-called inducement to breach 
of contract statutes. These laws passed in the post bellum 
period were set up instead of previous ones directly apply- 
ing to labor which were held abridgments of the thirteenth 
amendment. The present statutes make it a misdemeanor 
for an employer to offer employment to an employee who 
is already employed. If the employee accepts the offer the 
first employer may have the second prosecuted and con- 
victed of misdemeanor. To prevent breaches of the law, 
sheriffs and sheriff's posses sometimes stand at the boun- 
daries of the counties to protect their own planters from 
competitive planters in neighboring counties. The govern- 
ing class has bitterly resisted all efforts of organizers to 
organize sharecroppers. Some people may recall that a 
minister of the gospel was horsewhipped and a woman run 
out of the county when they sought to unionize share- 
croppers in Arkansas a decade ago. 

It is little wonder that Eugene Cox and John Rankin 
are two of the foremost opponents of organized labor in 
Congress. As a matter of fact, the whole committee system 
with its custom of seniority rule has strengthened the power 
of the county seat governing class. All students of Congress 
are aware of the fact that the seniority, or senility rule, if 
you prefer, has fostered the power of the one-party system. 
Without fear of defeat in the ordinary pendulum swings of 
politics these men rise to committee chairmanship, and can 
effectively block the action of a Democratic president, the 
leader of his party, who must create and sell to the national 
electorate a program of economic and social action. 


We are now brought to the heart of our central problem. 
The economy of the South, together with its traditional 
developments, has created a governing class which has dis- 
franchised its political opposition and thereby effectively 
placed itself in the saddle of the Democratic party. This 
party historically and institutionally should be the alterna- 
tive to the Republican party. It cannot offer this alterna- 
tive as long as the seniority rule in Congress and its own 
control in local districts is kept impregnable. With unerring 
accuracy Ilya Ehrenburg, the Soviet journalist in his articles 
in Pravda picked the South as the Achilles heel of American 
democracy. The treatment of both labor and our negro 
minority in this region belie our protestations of freedom, 
liberty and political democracy, to say nothing of social or 
economic democracy. Franklin Roosevelt may have made 
the executive, the legislative and even the Supreme Court 
more responsive to popular control, but he failed in his 
attempt to democratize the Democratic party. He failed to 
leave either a reasonable alternative organization to the 
one dominated by Big Business, or anything but a feeble 
and lukewarm leadership in the executive. 

No accurate student of public affairs can honestly say 
that either Big Business or the Republican party created 
this peculiar situation in the South and the Democratic 
party, but certainly both profit from it and do little to try 
to eliminate the conditions making for it. The longer the 
South continues to represent an illiberal hump to the Demo- 
cratic donkey just so long will northern liberals and in- 
dustrial labor feel reluctant to join with the party. Bilbo, 
Rankin, Talmadge and their kind can always be trotted 
out to frighten off those who do not approve of Republican 
leadership or policy, and might be persuaded to join the 
Democrats. Labor has the largest group of organized voters 
in the country. The negroes present a marginal group of 
voters in many states like New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
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and Illinois. Their enthusiasm can never be hearty for a 
party which through the seniority rule brings to the chair- 
manship of the Senatorial District of Columbia Committee, 
to be “Mayor of Washington” a man of Bilbo’s character 
when over a third of the population of Washington is negro. 

There are, accordingly, very explosive possibilities in the 
South in prospect for the next decade. First of all, cotton 
in the Southeast is sick nigh unto death. The price of cot- 
ton, and tobacco for that matter, has been pushed up by 
governmental action far beyond what the world market will 
sustain. In the meantime, not only have competitive areas 
outside the United States gone into cotton production, but 
likewise the Southwest and Southern California. Cotton 
production in these new regions is either already highly 
mechanized or can be easily converted to mechanization. 
Add to this the very likely prospect of the introduction of 
the cotton picker into the whole cotton economy and we 
may have a technological revolution of as serious import as 
that following the introduction of the cotton gin itself. The 
displacement of one or two millions of sharecroppers black 
and white might bring consequences of not only national 
but world-wide significance. The movement of the ‘“Okies” 
and “Arkies” to the Pacific Coast so trenchantly presented 
in ‘““The Grapes of Wrath” may have been only a foretaste 
of things to come. If these displaced farmer-workers turn 
to northern and eastern cities seeking industrial employment 
what will be the result of their impact upon unions and 
urban housing? If northern and eastern industry in the 
name of decentralization should seek to move to the South 
in order to get the benefits of docile Anglo-Saxon labor 
what will be the results for real estate values and welfare 
programs in present industrial areas? May not the presence 
of a wage-cutting negro minority excite a nation-wide racial 
hatred which may be mobilized by some future Hitler or 
Huey Long as scapegoats for the frustration of an industrial 
age? Already the Ku Klux Klan revival and the presence 
of other racial hatred propagandists have sent meteors of 
fear across our political skies. Whether these more dramatic 
events take place or not, it is clear that the increased pro- 
ductivity of agriculture during the war and the necessity of 
retiring many areas of depleted soils to grass have their own 
portent. A livestock-grass economy may produce an en- 
closure movement in the South and elsewhere for that mat- 
ter with economic-political consquences nearly equal to those 
of the introduction of sheep farming into feudal England. 
All of these are matters of national import and must be 
treated nationally. 

Already organized labor has dimly realized the meaning 
of those potential developments and is seeking to organize 
southern labor. Is it any wonder that the Southern wing 
of the Democratic party gave President Truman little help 
in his effort to prevent Big Business from putting across the 
Taft-Hartley bill? To cripple labor at the genesis of its 
drive in the South would be very helpful to the Southern 
governing class in its aims and purposes for the control of 
the new industrial South. Last year, when I inquired of a 
United Steel Workers southern orgainzation leader if the 
southern police were opposing the new drive with violence, 
he smiled and replied affirmatively. “But” he went on, 
“this doesn’t give us too much trouble. Of 175 organizers, 
157 are ex-G.I’s. They know how to take care of them- 
selves. If one can’t do the job we send in six or seven.” 
The battle of Athens, Tennessee, revealed how well the 
former soldiers remembered their training. It likewise 
showed up clearly the nature and power of the county seat 
governing class. Perhaps this new revelation was unneces- 
sary as the testimony in the investigation of Harlan County, 
Kentucky, was eloquent in this regard. 


It is needless for me to dwell at length upon the sig- 
nificance of race for politics local, national and interna- 
tional. In 1908, Graham Wallas in his Human Nature in 
Politics wrote: “The fight for democracy in Europe and 
America during the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies was carried on by men who were thinking only of 
the European races. . . . The ordinary man now finds that 
the sovereign vote has (with exceptions universally insig- 
nificant) been in fact confined to nations of European 
origin. But there is nothing in the form or history of the 
representative principle which seems to justify this, or to 
suggest any alternative for the vote as a basis of govern- 
ment. Nor can he draw any intelligible and consistent con- 
clusion from the practice of the democratic states in giving 
or refusing the vote to their non-European subjects. The 
United States, for instance, have silently and almost unani- 
mously dropped the experiment of negro suffrage. In that 
case, owing to the wide intellectual gulf between the West 
African negro and the white man from northwest Europe, 
the problem was comparatively simple; but no serious at- 
tempt has yet been made at a new solution of it, and the 
Americans have been obviously puzzled in dealing with the 
more subtle racial questions created by the immigration of 
Chinese and Japanese and Slavs or by the government of 
the mixed populations in the Philippines.”’+ 

Race hatred was the demagogic base for the foundation 
of Nazism. Class hatred is the emotional base for the com- 
munist dictatorship. Both of these problems are at the 
heart of the crisis in the Democratic party in the nation 
and in the South. Philosophers who proclaim the democratic 
way of life believe reason must find the way to the solution 
of social and economic questions. Reason must choose be- 
tween alternatives. The party system must offer those al- 
ternatives. If, in 1948, the voters have only the choice 
between a Republican Taft or Bricker and a Democratic 
Truman or Byrd then the party process has failed in its 
function of presenting alternatives. Freedom ceases to be 
freedom when there are no effective choices left. Voters 
deserve better than to have two Republican parties as they 
did in 1924, far example. If capitalism is simply a two- 
headed giant or a Janus-faced god then its defense against 
monolithic totalitarianism either of class or race will be 
weakened if not destroyed. 


One need not go all the way with Sigmund Neumann or 
Peter Drucker about the nature of mass or industrial society 
but he must accept the point of view that our future is 
industrial and that we must find new freedoms in social 
and industrial organizations or freedom as the traditional 
ones coming from our agrarian and frontier heritage will 
perish from the earth. 

“Real freedom,” says John Fischer in his recent article 
on the “Lost Liberals,” “includes the right to tell your boss 
to go to hell and get a new job.” Neither capitalism nor 
communism offers that freedom now nor in the foreseeable 
future. Even college professors can testify to this, though 
the present “bull” market in professors is helpful. Two 
ways point to a popular control of our future industrial 
order. One of those is offered by the British Labor party; 
the other by the Communist party. The first is within the 
democratic tradition of majority choice with protection of 
minority rights. The other is not. Insofar as the masses of 
industrial workers feel they can make a choice in the gradual 
evolution towards popular control they will likely maintain 
the present procedure of gradual evolution, but if. this 
avenue of choice is cut off they may be forced to try other 
devices, whether successfully or not is another story. 
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In other words, the problem of the South is the problem 
of the nation and the problem of the world, the introduc- 
tion of reason into the issues of race and class. If political 
invention can find a way of making the democratic process 
effective in the South it will have perfected a political tech- 
nelogy which may be of use throughout the world. May I 
suggest that Senator Taft has pointed the way in a minor 
respect. At first bitterly opposed to Federal grants-in-aid 
to education, he has come to recognize that Mississippi, for 
example, cannot meet its educational demands either negro 
or white with its present finances. Instead of taking a holier- 
than-thou attitutde towards Mississippi, those of us out- 
side may take an affirmative position by saying we will 
grant you Federal aid provided you will set up a reasonably 
attainable educational standard for admittance into the elec- 
torate of your state, such as the completion of a certain 
grade in school. I strongly suspect this mehtod of interested 
persuasion will be less likely to offend than Federal coercion 
or intervention by prohibitive legislation even if it is pos- 


sible to enact such legislation because of a senatorial liberum 
veto or filibuster. Certainly it is more desirable to use this 
positive approach rather than either by inaction or by petty 
irritation to paralyze the effectiveness of the two party 
system. Perhaps the method of grant-in-aid or subsidized 
consent has meaning in the field of international affairs, as 
well as soil conservation and highway building under a 
Federal system. There may be some resemblance to the 
Marshall plan. 

If I have succeeded in sharpening up the patent fact that 
the South is in the strategic center of the future of the 
Democratic party, and if I have made plainer what should 
be a self-evident fact that the value of a two party system 
is in its effectiveness in making freedom real, thereby offer- 
ing a propaganda of the deed to offset the propaganda of 
the word of competing ideologies which regard political 
democracy as a sham, I am content. The best way to dis- 


prove such propaganda is to make democracy and freedom 
vital. 


Too Little or Too Late 


THE GREAT BATTLES ARE STILL TO BE FOUGHT 
By the VERY REV. CHARLES E. McALLISTER, D.D., Litt.D., President 
The Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions, Spokane, Washington 
Delivered at Commencement Exercises Mississippi State College, State College, Miss., May 19, 1947 


R. President, his Excellency the Governor, the 
Lieutenant Governor, the members of the Board 
of Trustees, distinguished guests, and last but not 

least, the members of the graduating class of 1947: 

May I first extend my sincere congratulations to those 
of you who will soon be presented to receive academic recog- 
nition. IL am deeply conscious of the distinguished honor 
conferred upon me by the opportunity to address you on 
this occasion. The lot of a commencement speaker is a 
somewhat difficult one. He finds himself in the position of a 
man who has been asked to contribute a sermon to a book 
entitled, “If I had One Sermon to Preach,” or an address 
for a volume on the subject, “If I Had One Address to 
Make.” ‘This is therefore the only opportunity one will 
ever have of addressing you as a class. As I gaze out over 
this gathering of graduates, I am reminded of the saying of 
the Yale professor who once announced that “the most 
astounding discovery of his life was the ability of the aver- 
age student to resist the introduction of true knowledge in 
any form whatever.” Yet at the same time, I am conscious 
that Dean Ingg, the famous gloomy Dean of St. Paul’s, 
once said, “the old love to give good advice to the young 
in order to console themselves for no longer being able to 
set a bad example.” Naturally, I suffer from both these 
disabilities. 

As I look upon you, you give me the impression of being 
a rather solemn assembly. There is little suggestion of joy- 
ous abandon on your contenances. However, this can be 
rather easily understood. The anxious expressions on the 
faces of the graduates probably indicate in some instances 
at least, a guilty conscience, that perhaps they are not alto- 
gether worthy of the honor about to be conferred, and then 
too, there is the possibility of a fear that in the time to 
elapse before the degrees are actually conferred, the faculty 
may still have the opportunity to change its mind. Then 
I can understand also the rather solemn expressions on the 
faces of many of the parents, for this is Commencement Day 








in a very real sense. When a student matriculates at college, 
he takes that first step in the separation of himself from 
his family, which frequently culminates on Commencement 
Day as he is about to go out into the world on his own 
behalf. 

No one at this hour but is keenly aware of the significance 
of contemporary history. As I think back over recent events, 
searching for some phrase that is characteristic of our gen- 
eration, there comes swiftly to mind those words of such 
tragic significance in the late war, “too little or too late.” 
As our memories revert to Pearl Harbor, the phrase as- 
serts itself. When we think of the gallant resistance at 
Guam, once more these words bring that tragic reminder. 
Then there is the thought of those gallant marines without 
supplies and without support for four months on Guadal- 
canal. The mere mention of the name Corregidor and 
once more flashes across our minds the thought, “‘too little 
or too late.” 

At the same time, when one reviews the recent history 
of education and seeks there a slogan which is characteristic 
of the intellectual trends of our day, there is another phrase 
that occurs again and again, “science major, everything else 
minor.” I stand second to no man in my tribute to the 
accomplishments of science in our generation. No one of 
us at this great gathering but is indebted to scientific re- 
search in one form or in another. The progress made by 
science in recent decades makes us gravely conscious of the 
failure of other branches of knowledge to keep pace in this 
ever-changing world. The mere discovery of atomic fission 
is in itself of world shattering consequence, but there are 
other scientific inventions within the memory of some who 
are here, such as the telephone, the telegraph, radio, radar, 
that impress upon us that the greatest contribution of any 
single branch of learning within the memory of living man 
is the contribution of science these past few years. 

Fully conscious of this great debt, we must also beware 
lest in our emphasis on the achievements of science alone, 
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we lose sight of the need for an integrating philosophy that 
will give meaning to the more convenient life that science 
ofters. There is a story of a school teacher instructing a 
class of eight-year-olds. She called attention to the fact 
that many of the most useful scientific discoveries had oc- 
curred within the past 50 years. She recounted them one 
by one and then feeling that the class must have absorbed 
the lesson, she asked the question, “what is here today that 
wasn't here 50 years ago?” There was a moment of sus- 
pense and then one youngster answered in a loud voice, 
“me.” That brings us squarely face to face ta the question 
as to whether education with all the advantages that sci- 
ence can offer, but with neglect of those philosophical values 
that determine the use to which scientific discoveries will 
be put—whether education means only the development of 
self-interest and the neglect of those other qualities so essen- 
tial to a worthwhile society. If the education you have 
received in this great College of the State of Mississippi 
means only that, then it is indeed “too little and too late.” 

The future of society depends upon the reign of ideas. 
If the ideas that dominate men’s souls are merely ideas 
that encourage individual selfishness and deny moral re- 
sponsibility and the need for social helpfulness, then we are 
confronted with the need for examining whether we are 
measuring up to the challenge of our generation, if our 
watchword is “science major, everything else minor.”’ Not 
many days past, the words upon our lips and the thoughts 
within our hearts were concerned with beachheads and 
bombings, with strategies, with being on the alert, with 
military objectives, with timing. How quickly that phras- 
ing has gone into the discard and what have we as a domi- 
nant philosophy to largely possess our minds and hearts? 
V-E Day and V-J Day did not mean the end of war. They 
simply indicated the end of the merely military phase of 
that war of ideas which continues to rage in the world. 
Great were the battles on the beach at Salerno or the Bel- 
gium Bulge or the siege of Okinawa. But greater battles 
still have been fought since the joyous outburst of the days 
that marked the ending of organized military warfare. 

There have been three such battles within the memory 
of everyone here tonight, battles greater than Tarawa, or 
the fall of Berlin; battles known as the Nuremburg Trial, 
the dropping of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima, the struggle 
as to whether the United Nations will live or cease to be. 

Nuremburg—was it too little or too late? Is it impor- 
tant that there was no written law defining aggressive war 
as a crime? Is it? Senator Taft said yes—that the effort 
to punish Hitler and Goering and the rest when there was 
no specific law to cover their crimes, violated the principle 
of saw itself. He insisted that because the trial was essen- 
tially illegal, the defendants should not have been put to 
death but merely exiled as was Napoleon. 

On the other hand Justice Jackson pointed out, “to free 
these criminals without a trial would mock the dead and 
make cynics of the living.” The persecution of the Jews, 
the destruction of German trade unions, the liquidation of 
opposition parties, the attacks on the churches, all paved 
the way to foreign aggression. 

Walter Lippmann described the Nuremburg Trial as an 
outstanding event in world history. He said it went deeper 
than the covenant of the first League of Nations, deeper 
than the charter of the United Nations, for it contains the 
very thing which is lacking in the United Nations charter: 
a rule of law which binds every human being on earth, a 
rule of law which no government, however big, can veto 
or disavow. 

Two accumulated sources of law—the written law and 
the moral law—finally came to grips in determining what 
justice should be meted out to the men who precipitated 


the greatest calamity to befall mankind in history, the last 
World War. Was not this the most significant of all trials 
since a certain trial in Jerusalem? Is it nothing to you that 
the young dead soldiers no longer speak? Did they not 
leave a message... a command .. . that tomorrow’s chil- 
dren should not share their fate? 

Is it ever right for a man to take the law into his own 
hands? Hitler, Goebbels, Goering and the rest did. Did 
the Nuremburg judges take the law into their own hands? 
The accused were morally guilty. Should not the written 
law approximate the moral law? As we face these ques- 
tions, an education based on the premise of “science major, 
everything else minor,” is not enough. They are questions 
that must be met by the men of your generation, Was 
Nuremburg too little or too late? 

Suddenly one morning we were all wakened by the news 
of the dropping of the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima. We 
tried the German war criminals for their atrocities at Nur- 
emburg. Is it not possible that the world feels that we may 
be placed on trial for the snufiing out of thousands of in- 
nocent noncombatants at Hiroshima and Nagasaki? ‘There 
are those who assert that the act was justified because it 
saved the lives of American troops. ‘There are others who 
claim that there is no possible justification for murdering 
innocent defenseless civilians. “There are those who argue 
that the dropping of the bomb was justified because it might 
mean the end of all war, but there comes the answer that 
this act does not mean the end of war, it only serves to 
make war more inhuman. Here is a battle of ideas indeed. 
Here is a moral decision that science major alone cannot 
answer. Here are values involved that depend upon a 
man’s attitude toward life and death and not merely on the 
extent of his scientific achievement. Was the dropping of 
the atomic bomb too little or too late? 

With the gathering of the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco, there broke upon the world a hope of brotherhood 
unequaled for centuries. A charter was drawn up and in 
that charter was included a veto power which is as undemo- 
cratic as the minds of man can conceive. When one major 
power can defeat the united mind of the remaining four, it 
makes our claims of democratic privilege to be extended to 
minorities throughout the world, sound like utterly base 
hypocracy. Do we not find ourselves once more in the midst 
of double dealing diplomacy, of pressure politics, of selfish 
aggrandizement? We are faced with the question that 
whether we as a people have the moral courage to endow 
the United Nations with legislative power, with judicial 
powers, and police powers, or whether we are merely satis- 
fied to repeat again the mistakes of an earlier day. To 
subscribe to the veto power in the name of democracy, is 
the most undemocratic act of which we could be capable. 
Those of you who are about to graduate, are of the gener- 
ation that must decide these questions. Was the United 
Nations charter “too little or too late?” 

It depends upon what democratic education means, the 
kind of education that we assume to be yours during your 
years at this college. “Science major, everything else 
minor,” is not enough. Let us pay to science every tribute 
to which science is due, but let us remember that the mo- 
tives in men’s hearts are more important than the machines 
men’s hands produce, for these motives determine the use 
to which those machines will be put, whether for good or 
for evil, whether for life or for death. 

The real purpose of education is to develop a_ well- 
rounded personality capable of meeting the various crises 
experience in the world has to offer. Education, like every 
other human activity, is an evolutionary process. It must 
keep pace with an ever-changing world. No man would 
want to live in an uneducated democracy made up of people 
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dependent upon an illiterate religion and prepared for life 
by a type of education which concerns itself exclusively with 
plows and hammers and money in one’s purse. Religion, 
education, and democracy, are inseparably inter-twined in 
the present state of western civilization. 

No student flatters himself that by merely conforming to 
the minimum requirements for four years in an academic 
atmosphere he becomes a scholar. He is fortunate if as a 
result of this experience he developes intellectual curiosity 
and a sense of the seriousness of possessing a well-rounded 
useful personality in the world he is about to enter. It is 
necessary that he had faith in something—God, man or the 
possibilities of life, whether that faith take the form on 
conventional religion or not. It is necessary that he feel a 
sense of responsibility to fulfill certain obligations as a 
citizen of a democracy. It is necessary also that he be con- 
scious of the vast unexplored fields in education that his 
feet have never trod. 

Religion offers him that philosophy by which he can 
successfully unite the warring elements of human person- 
ality into a compact unity which will enable him to face 
the demands of life unafraid and as master of his own 
destiny. Democracy, government of and for and by the 
people, places upon him a responsibility to live not merely 
for self but for others, to share in shaping the destiny of 
the people of which he is a part. Education is the process 
by which he acquaints himself with the strength and weak- 
nesses of human individuality, of the elements that make up 
the world in which that individual must live and the means 
by which these elements can be met and mastered and so 
controlled as to promote the common welfare. Education 
opens the door to life in a democracy and religion is the 
bond which coordinates the effort of mind and heart and 
hand in the world the student enters. 

Thoreau once said, “If you have built castles in the air 
your work need not be lost; that is where they should be. 
Now put the foundations under them.” A deserved criti- 
cism of modern education is that it is not characterized by 
sufficient imagination. ‘There is too little of an undying 
passion to be useful, to be intelligent, to be faithful. One 
is too easily satisfied with meeting the lowest possible re- 
quirements and feeling that having attained academic recog- 
nition at the cheapest possible price, one should become im- 
mediately eligible as a leader and an authority whether it 
be in political science, history, agriculture, or politics. One’s 
progress can be more suggestive of burrowing in a trench 
for four years than building castles in the air, to lay foun- 
dations under which will require sturdy physical courage 
and tough-fibered minds. 

It is also easy to assume that by merely retelling again 
and again the plagarisms and common-place and trite say- 
ings that instructors have repeated again and again, that 
one achieves a kind of intellectual eminence rather resem- 
bling the advanced mental state of a parrot than that of a 
mind equipped to go out into a world that promises hard 
adventure. 

It is well for us to stop and ask what the average student 
knows about the meaning of life and of death and of God. 
To be an expert in forestry or technological research or in 
classical studies, means little unless life has meaning and 
death has meaning, and there is a consciousness of a spir- 
itual power outside ourselves, greater than ourselves, by 
which we can unite the warring elements of our personal- 
ities into a compact unit that can adjust itself to times of 
peace and times of war, to days of prosperity and days of 
depression. A unit which can take life as it comes, can dare 
to believe that a man is master of his own destiny. To 
achieve this man needs an education which is more than 


average conformity to the minimum scholastic requirements, 
which faces the enormous problems that life in a democracy 
offers, that dares to acknowledge that the motives behind 
men’s actions are more important than the instruments 
men’s hands produce, for these motives determine the use 
to which these instruments are put. 

Bernard Iddings Bell says, that too often the creed of 
the product of American schools and universities can be 
expressed as follows: “Give me the reward without the 
quest; the prize without the training for the race; Easter 
without the Cross; Heaven without probation; wages with- 
out the work; a master’s prestige without a master’s skill; 
a trade without an apprenticeship.” 

To overcome such a fallacy requires an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the meaning of life and of death and of God, 
no narrow sectarian religious concept, but a driving urge 
that impels a man to sacrifice himself in behalf of human 
decency, in behalf of public righteousness, in behalf of 
honest competition, in behalf of giving every other individual 
a reasonably fair chance. This requires a religious motive, 
particularly in a democracy where freedom of action gives 
the narrow selfish bigot as much of a chance to exploit 
others as the man with a faith has opportunity to serve. This 
requires an understanding of one’s dependence on fellow citi- 
zens in a democracy with the consequent refusal to be either 
a master or a victim of exploitation. This requires an in- 
tellectual economy as regards planning one’s own life and 
helping to plan the life of the community in which one 
lives. 

College graduates need to realize that with the growth 
of pressure groups operating under a democratic form of 
government that every hour there is greater need for the 
college graduate with his capacity for leadership having an 
understanding of democracy and the value of education. 
C. E. M. Joad says, “Democracy alone among forms of 
government has everything to gain and nothing to lose from 
the intelligence of its citizens.” 

How easy it is to forget the long road on which Com- 
mencement Day is but a sign post. There has never been a 
perfectly educated human being. The unexplored areas of 
human achievement are far greater than the few acres that 
have been covered. Americans, because we live in a democ- 
racy, believe in education. That belief almost takes the 
form of a religion. We invent new machines and neglect 
teaching the motives that will determine the use of those 
machines. We produce a few gifted souls and yet how 
many of those who graduate possess a faith that will not 
die, an intelligence which insists upon proving all things, a 
sense of social responsibility that will convince the world 
that democracy is not merely a political experiment but the 
system under which men can live most happily here on 
earth? 

We have to face the tendency to specialization that would 
limit education’s usefulness to producing more and better 
jobs, making more money, inventing new machines, pre- 
venting plant diseases, to exclusive dedication to the so- 
called practical aspects of life. This emphasis upon voca- 
tional usefulness is not new. In the middle ages Latin was 
taught because without it the men thus educated could not 
hold their jobs. As the world has changed, the needs of 
education have changed as well, but now we have to guard 
against a neglect of religious motives, of cultural values, 
even of fundamental basic studies such as arithmetic, spell- 
ing and the ability to read straight and intelligently. A 
school principal is quoted as explaining why mathematics 
were not taught in his school by saying that he remembered 
the agonies he went through with arithmetic in his child- 
hood and he wasn’t going to make any child suffer that 
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way in his school. And the answer was, “Yes, that’s all 
right for the dumb children but I’ve got a bright child.” 
And that philosophy may be all right in a nation of sweet 
singing dilettantes or under a dictatorship, but with such 
a system democracy would perish. 

Elizabeth Jackson of the University of Minnesota, brings 
out the need for higher standards for those who are capable 
in a democracy as she tells of a canine cateress to whom 
she explained that she was afraid her dog wouldn't like 
the cateress’ dog food. Miss Jackson said, speaking of her 
dog, ‘He likes to eat what I eat.’”’ And the answer was, 
“Now Miss Jackson, if you have a good dog you ought to 
give him good food.” In other words, we need good in- 
tellectual stimulating provender for those who are capable 
of receiving it. And one of the dangers of democratic edu- 
cation is that the common standard will be so low as to 
fail to stimulate the imagination of those most gifted. Any 
college faculty has failed if in every class that graduates 
there are not those who regret that the standards have not 
been higher, the courses harder, the prize more difficult to 
achieve. 

The democratic world is full of college graduates who 
have only succeeded in attaining a state of intellectual me- 
diocrity which is characterized by a lack of imagination, by 
a lack of driving motive, by lack of an intelligent under- 
standing of life and of death and of God. There is noth- 
ing sacred about the bachelor’s degree or the master’s de- 
gree or even the doctorate. The mental attitude of the 
candidate toward his studies, whatever the field, the motive 
that will determine the use of the knowledge he has mus- 
tered out in the world and the sense of responsibility he 
feels as a citizen of a democracy to prove to the world that 
man is capable of thinking and acting and speaking freely 
is what really counts. 

It will take more than “science major, everything else 
minor,” to accomplish this. George Sokolsky says, “the 
athiestic, materialistic education of mankind has little to 
offer except a few tricks in astronomy, electricity, chemistry, 
medicine. So we prolong life by sulpha drugs and peni- 
cillin and wipe it out by a colossal bombing; so we prevent 
disease by prophylaxis and kill more human beings than ever 
before in war. So we know all about social science and 
have increased aid upon this earth. . . . But we deal only 
with scientific facts now—and look at us.” 

This is an utterly unfair indictment. It would seem to 


presume that man was incapable of the necessary mental and 
moral stature to use intelligently the advances that science 
have to offer. Religion, philosophy, social science, all must 
acknowledge that the progress of exact science has been so 
great as to leave them far to the rear. It remains to be 
seen whether education will realize that the motives of 
men’s minds and hearts are more important than the ma- 
chines men’s hands produce. 

Not many commencements ago from this very platform, 
commencement addresses were directed to many in uni- 
form, many to whom the shades of this campus were dear 
and who are now but a memory. Science placed in their 
hands the instruments of destruction. In carrying out their 
mission, they paid the supreme sacrifice and died that those 
like you and like me, might live. Was the price they paid 
too little or too late? 


The young dead soldiers do not speak. 

Nevertheless they are heard in the still houses. 

Who has not heard them? 

They have silence that speaks for them at night 

And when the clock counts. 

They say, 

We were young. We have died. Remember us. 

They say, 

We have given our lives 

But until it is finished no one can know what our 
lives gave. 

They say, 

Our deaths are not ours, 

They are yours. 

They will mean what you make them. 

They say, 

We leave you our deaths, 

Give them their meaning. 

We were young, they say. 

We have died. 


Remember us. 


Four years in laboratories and libraries and classes, four 
years of effort, and now the reward at hand. The great 
battles are still to be fought. Nuremburg, Hiroshima, San 
Francisco. Were they too little or tuo late? Science major, 
everything else minor, will no longer suffice. It is with 
your generation that the answer will rest. Until it is fin- 
ished, no one can know what your lives will give. 


An Inventory of American Democracy 


WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL TENETS? 
By HARRY J. CARMAN, Dean of Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the first of the “Watumull Lectures,” University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H., July 14, 1947 


' , TE have just emerged from a war of colossal mag- 
nitude. At the moment we are a bewildered and 
confused people wondering about the future. What 

is in store for us? What kind of a world is ahead of us 

and what will be America’s role in it? What, internally, 
will our own United States be like? Will we dedicate 
ourselves to making the next century a better century in 
terms of the liberal, progressive, democratic life? Or will 
we, as a nation, become a citadel of reaction and set about 
exploiting the rest of the world for our own materialistic 
benefit. Is mankind’s career on earth to be circumscribed 
and possibly smothered by another mechanized war and its 
domestic counterparts: political and industrial bureaucracy ? 
These are not easy questions to answer. The course we 


follow will depend in part on the kind of people we are, 
upon our fundamental traits of character and our reactions 
to life—upon our social philosophy and outlook, if you 
please. Here history can well aid us for history more than 
any other intellectual discipline, perhaps, enables us to un- 
derstand our cultural heritage and gives us perspective and 
a sense of direction. It is for this reason that thoughtful 
men and women everywhere are giving so much attention 
to Arnold Toynbee’s 4 Study of History. 1 have thought, 
therefore, that it might be worthwhile for us on this occa- 
sion to take inventory of the broader aspects of our way of 
life in order the better to get our bearings and to discover 
the way we should go in this rapidly changing world. 
Today, two ways of life, each resting upon an ideology 
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diametrically opposed to the other, struggle for world domi- 
nation. Democracy with its emphasis upon the human 
worth of the individual is pitted in an apparently life and 
death struggle with authoritarianism or totalitarianism with 
its emphasis upon the dominance of the state and its appeal 
to brute force. ‘This struggle is not new; its origin long 
antedates the twentieth century. Hitlerian fascism and 
Russian communism are merely the most recent manifesta- 
tions of the totalitarian ideology. Whenever and wherever 
found totalitarianism is easily detected: no one has guaran- 
teed rights; secret police may seize anyone, search any 
home; arbitrary arrests and imprisonment without trial pre- 


_vail; criticism of the government is taboo; the press and 


other agencies of communication are not free; the state 
tells: everyone what to believe; religious freedom does not 
prevail; government is by decrees of dictators, without con- 
sent of the people; free elections in the democratic sense 
are not held. Private enterprise is frowned upon; the state 
controls all business and wages and conditions of employ- 
ment are dictated by bureaucrats; miserable living condi- 
tions for the masses usually prevail. We Americans have 
upon innumerable occasions congratulated ourselves that we 
were a free people and that our civilization rested upon 
sound democratic foundations. Yet we must not forget that 
in America, as elsewhere, democracy means different things 
to different people. Like liberty or science or progress it 
is a word with which we are all so familiar that we rarely 
take the trouble to define its meaning. And even where we 
do there is no common definition. To some it is a form 
of government, to others a way of social life broadly con- 
ceived. Some have found its essence in the character of the 
electorate, the relation between government and the people, 
the absence of wide economic differences between citizens, 
the refusal to recognize privileges built on birth or wealth, 
race or creed. Inevitably democracy has changed its sub- 
stance in terms of time and place. What has seemed democ- 
racy to a member of some ruling class has seemed to his 
less economically fortunate fellow citizens a narrow and 
indefensible oligarchy. Unquestionably democracy has a 
context in every sphere of life. Unfortunately, too many 
Americans view democracy merely as a form of govern- 
ment. As such they may think of it in terms of the ideal, 
as did Lincoln, as government of the people by tie people, 
tor the people; or more realistically—as do some—as gov- 
ernment of the people; by the politicians, for pressure 
groups. Most Americans who think of democracy as a 
form of government, in all probability, think of it as gov- 
ernment by the many as opposed to government by one or 
a few. Furthermore, they rightly maintain that the test of 
a democratic government is whether the source of political 
authority rests with the majority of the people of a com- 
munity or in a one-man ruler or in a dictatorial oligarchy. 

‘To me—and in all likelihood to every person in this au- 
dience—American democracy is much more than a form of 
government. It is a way of life—a kind of social philosophy, 
in which the form of government is incidental, a means and 
not an end in itself. People may be politically equal with- 
out attaining a genuine realization of their personalities. 
Indeed, that state or society which would lay claim to be- 
ing really democratic must provide for economic, religious, 
educational, and social democracy as well as for political 
democracy. Political equality, however profound, as Plato 
and Aristotle were well aware, does not necessarily mean 
that real democracy prevails. Equality of economic oppor- 
tunity must also prevail. It was stressed by many prior to 
the Eighteenth Century. By the time of the French Revo- 
lution this doctrine had become a permanent part of the 
democratic creed, and from that time to the present, many 
persons, the world over, have increasingly insisted that in 








the absence of the equality for economic opportunity no 
political mechanism will of itself enable the common man 
to utilize fully his talents for bettering himself and his 
fellows. 

Furthermore, any state wherein social and religious dif- 
ferences are recognized by law stands outside the realm of 
the really democratic state. Protest against the possession 
of privilege based on birth goes back to a very early date. 
So also does the refusal to accept the status of inferiority 
which slavery implies. Religious equality, educational 
equality, and the right to equal participation in the results 
of social discovery and improvement—as health, housing, 
libraries, museums and the like—must prevail in the really 
democratic state. So must freedom of speech and press. 
Equality before the law must be ever present. In the courts 
of a really democratic state there can be no difference be- 
tween persons: poor and rich, atheist and Christian, black 
and white, must in similar circumstances be treated simi- 
larly. 

Finally, the really democratic state must insist upon the 
faculty of human life and human happiness. Life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness—beacon lights for millions of 
Americans living and dead—must not be negatively and 
conservatively interpreted. Viewed in the light of democ- 
racy as a way of life, these concepts mean life, health and 
leisure not for the few but for the many. They mean free- 
dom from unfair and corrupt method of business compe- 
tition, fraud, misrepresentation, racketeering. They mean 
cheaper and quicker justice. ‘They mean the elimination of 
abuses on the part of labor. They mean freedom for the 
consumer from extortionate and oppressive charges. They 
mean freedom from overcrowded, unsanitary dwellings, fac- 
tories and stores. They mean the elimination of human 
parasitism—of the philosophy of being a leaner and of get- 
ting something for nothing. Above all, they mean the full- 
est opportunity for every person to develop his talents and 
personality and to share in the higher enjoyments of civili- 
zation. 

Democracy then is a way of life and, as such, is vastly 
more than mere extension of the suffrage and participation 
in political affairs. It is this larger concept of democracy 
that we associate with the memory of Thomas Jefferson, 
one of the greatest if not the greatest of Americans. It is not 
without significance that in devising his own epitaph, Jef- 
ferson selected out of all his notable achievements only 
three for which he wished to be especially remembered: 
Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the Statute of Virginia for Re- 
ligious Freedom, and Father of the University of Virginia. 
These three taken together with their implications consti- 
tute as the late Carl Becker of Cornell University so 
aptly pointed out, the warp and woof of Jefferson’s social 
philosophy. His was the broader conception of democracy 
and the one that I have in mind in addressing myself to 
the main theme of this lecture. 

With these introductory comments out of the way let 
us now turn to our inventory: What are the principal tenets 
of American Democracy? What have the American people 
accomplished under democracy as a way of life? What have 
we failed t» accomplish and why? What are the tasks 
ahead ? 

Ideali: ically, American Democracy is an expression of 
a philosophy which exalts the individual and which holds 
that he should as far as possible be freed from those re- 
straints which are not self-imposed or imposed by a ma- 
jority of his fellows on the principle of equal opportunity 
for all. It rests upon the assumption that men are rational 
creatures and have certain capacities and virtues and that 
the majority are creatures of good will. It is deeply rooted 
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in the loftier aspirations of man and has been nourished by 
material conditions of a very favorable nature. Born into 
what was for each of them an imperfect world, men of 
every generation have built in their minds ideal worlds, 
Utopias of other time or place in which all has been, may 
be, or will be well. The Garden of Eden was one such 
Utopia. Christianity with its assurance that the lost golden 
age of the past would be restored for the virtuous in life 
beyond the grave gave men the promise of another Utopia. 
Between the 16th and 18th centuries, however, Francis 
Bacon, Sir Thomas Moore and others began to conceive of 
Utopias on earth of man’s own devising where, by deliberate 
intention and rational direction, men could indefinitely im- 
prove the conditions of their mundane existence. Here they 
would not be subject to the authority of rulers who were 
not of their own choosing. Here the individual instead of 
the state or the prince would be deified and given opportu- 
nity to exercise his God-given inalienable rights. Here too 
would be freedom of thought and speech and liberty of 
conscience. Here there would be freedom of self-govern- 
ment and of occupation. Here above all else the worth 
and dignity and creative capacity of the individual would 
be recognized. 

The discovery of America teeming with an unexploited 
wealth of natural resources furnished a sort of ready-made 
Utopia for the poverty-stricken and the religiously and 
politically oppressed of Europe. To them the New World 
was a safety valve. It spelled opportunity for economic 
security, religious freedom, self-government and social jus- 
tice. And from the day when the first settler put foot on 
the American Continent to the present the concepts of hu- 
man betterment and human happiness have been the main 
roots of American Democracy even though at times they 
have been partially choked by the weeds of selfishness, 
corruption and crass materialism. Too few of us perhaps 
appreciate that those of us who dwell on the American 
mainland are the product of the inter-play of our old world 
heritage and new world conditions. ‘This is especially true 
of all who migrated to America whether they came during 
the Colonial period or in later times. Even though eco- 
nomically American life from the seventeenth century to the 
close of the great conflict for the preservation of the Union 
known as the Civil War or the War Between the States 
was dominated by world commerce, American democracy 
during these years and since has been markedly affected by 
its physical environment. No one can doubt that most of 
those who migrated to American shores were more cou- 
rageous, more adventurous, more ambitious and more re- 
bellious than those who remained at home. The very act 
of quitting a familiar life for a strange and perilous ex- 
istence demanded uncommon qualities of hardihood, self- 
reliance and imagination. Once the ocean was crossed, sheer 
distance and the impact of novel experiences, as Professor 
Schlesinger of Harvard pointed out a few years ago in his 
Presidential Address to the American Historical Associ- 
ation, further weakened the ties with the Old World and 
evoked unsuspected capacities, and awakened the settler to 
possibilities which his forebears had never known. 

Once on this side of the Atlantic the newcomer, though 
he brought with him Old World cultural ideas and tradi- 
tions had to adjust his life to a new environment. In one 
of his many admirable essays on 18th century America, 
Hector St. John de Crevecoeur, lover of peace and good 
will, a humanitarian concerned only with justice and the 
common well-being, stressed the influence of physical en- 
vironment in shaping the new race then emerging in Amer- 
ica: “Men are like plants,” said he; “the goodness and 
flavor of the fruit proceeds from the peculiar soil and ex- 
position in which they grow. We are nothing but what 


we derive from the air we breathe, the climate we inhabit, 
the government we obey, the system of religion we profess, 
and the mode of our employment.” Transplanted from the 
meager opportunities of the Old World to the New World 
with its great open spaces and abundance of unexploited 
natural resources, the European underwent both material 
and psychological changes. He became a transformed per- 
son. Servile dependence, penury and unrewarding toil gave 
way to a new mode of life in which freedom, economic 
security, individualism, and broadened horizons prevailed. 
During the first three centuries of its history, America, 
though drawn into the current of world commerce, was 
largely pre-occupied with its own internal problems which 
centered in the conquest of a movable frontier blessed with 
almost unlimited stretches of arable soil and seemingly in- 
exhaustible supplies, of timber and mineral wealth. Indeed 
the fact that democracy has worked so well in the United 
States is to be attributed in part to our rich endowment of 
natural resources. Democracy does not flourish in com- 
munities on the verge of destitution and where economic 
security is lacking. 

If the environment of the New World aided powerfully 
in shaping American civilization and the American tradi- 
tion, so did that part of the heritage of the Old World 
which the settlers brought with them. Professor Louis M. 
Hacker in his recent volume The Shaping of the American 
Tradition expresses my thought admirably: 


(The settlers) were escaping from the tyranny of an 
authoritarian state and an authoritarian church: the 
separation of Church and State was one of America’s im- 
portant contributions to the concept of liberty. They 
were escaping from the tyranny of the village and the re- 
striction of the guild system. They were escaping from 
engrossing landlords and mercantile and industrial mon- 
opolists. They were escaping from a morality which 
debased the common man and made him the victim of a 
theory of political-economic power that linked the wealth 
of the nation with his own poverty. The European vil- 
lages, guilds, copyhold tenures, and monopolies were not 
carried across the seas. 

Yet the settlers, notably the English, came with a 
heavy intellectual and institutional baggage. . . . They 
brought Protestantism, which invested with dignity the 
individual and his rationality and made his personal striv- 
ing the basis of a Christian life. They brought the Rule 
of Law, to defend men and their minds from the oppres- 
sion of a royal prerogative and the awful authority of 
star chamber and inquisitional courts. Judiciaries were 
to be free bodies engaged in protecting the rights and 
liberties of the citizens. They brought the doctrine of 
the higher law—that the law of God and of nature was 
superior to those emanating from human authority—and 
later they were to write this principle into the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They brought a constitutional 
theory based on popular sovereignty and the supremacy 
of the legislature. The English Constitution, represent- 
ative government, trial by jury, free speech, a free press, 
religious toleration and freedom, local self-government, 
the sanctity and freedom of private property; these were 
some of the ideas and ideologies that did cross the ocean 
to take firm root in America. 


These were the cultural items which found nourishment 
in the New World and out of which were shaped the im- 
portant cornerstones of the American tradition: Freedom 
of religious worship and freedom from church authority; 
freedom of enterprise and fear of monopolistic power; 
opposition to the strong state in both economic and religi- 
ous realms; and equality of economic and social opportu- 
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nity. Throughout the history of this country there is 
abundant evidence that the American people believe that 
by means of hard work and thrift they can in time achieve 
economic independence and social equality. It is in part 
this credo that has encouraged the young, the daring, and 
the enterprising—that made possible an Andrew Carnegie, 
a John D. Rockefeller, a Cyrus Hall McCormick, and a 
Henry Ford. 

And finally, the doctrines of liberty and equality consti- 
tute a fifth cornerstone of the American tradition. We 
have a deep, abiding sympathy for the underdog. We have 
battled repeatedly in the interests of the common man and 
for the safe-guarding of our basic freedoms. In the war of 
Independence we fought to free the American people from 
the domination of an oversea authority and to establish 
equality of opportunity for all men in the economic sphere. 
Less than a hundred years later a bloody Civil War put an 
end to negro slavery. We have been a party to two titanic 
world wars because what we believed to be basic human 
freedoms were at stake. And through state intervention 
during the New Deal we sought to safeguard the little men 
of America. 

Democracy in the United States has accomplished much. 
At the top of the list we may well place freedom; not abso- 
lute freedom but freedom to think, to believe, to disbelieve, 
to speak, to will, to choose. In other words we have pro- 
ceded on the assumption that human beings have individual 
minds, wills and aspirations and that this is what differen- 
tiates them from other animals. We have also assumed that 
they have capacities for self-improvement, even if slow. 
Moreover we have operated on the basis that human beings 
should be allowed to use their minds, exercise their wills, 
and manage their affairs as a means of learning how to do 
all these things better. In the second place we have de- 
veloped a system of education, faulty though it may be, 
which assumes that all human beings have a moral worth 
in themselves. “hough this assumption cannot be proved 
absolutely it certainly underlies our democratic conceptions. 
Our geographical location, mixture of races and varieties 
of heritage give unique aspects to our development. We 
have no legalized aristocracy, no legalized clergy, no mili- 
tary caste, no quasi military bureaucracy. We instruct our 
youth in humane ideals which, as already indicated, form 
the essence of democracy. We have increasingly sought to 
enrich the individual life by instruction in the noblest and 
best creations of men and women in letters, the arts, the 
sciences and all the other splendid manifestations of the 
human spirit. 

The universities of America, as President Fackenthal of 
Columbia pointed out in his commencement address of a 
few weeks ago, afford unlimited possibilities in the search 
for truth. “An organized society that searches for the low- 
est common denominator, that levels downward, that fears 
independent thinking and competence, is unworthy of man’s 
Gjod-given intelligence.” 

Any catalogue of the outstanding accomplishments of 
American democracy should also include items already men- 
tioned: the great victories won over political tyranny, the 
ending of chattel slavery, the guaranteeing of freedom of 
press, speech, assemblages, religious worship, trial by jury 
and the right of habeas corpus. These civil rights and 
liberties are not absolute. Yet it would be difficult to over- 
estimate their importance. They were beacon lights to 
those millions who left the Old World for the New, flee- 
ing oppression, seeking freedom, just as other millions would 
be today were it possible for them to gain entry. 

On the material side our record is phenomenal. We 
have built a hundred cities, gridironed the continent with 
rails and motor highways, bridged streams and conquered 


forest, plain and desert. ‘Technologically we are the won- 
der of the world. In the February 28, 1947 issue of Science 
Protessor F. C. Mills reviewing some of our recent eco- 
nomic changes under the title, Technological Gains and 
Their Woes, indicates that the economic gains of the United 
States in the first half of the 20th century exceed those of 
any period in our history and probably those of any period 
in the history of any modern industrial economy. All 
groups of the American people have shared in these gains, 
some more than others. Our standard of living in com- 
parison with that of other peoples is superior. 

What have been and what are our short-comings ? 

At the top of the list I would place our tendency to be 
wasteful and to squander. Our rich heritage of natural 
resources has not been carefully husbanded. ‘The tradition 
of wasteful living, fostered by an environment of abundance, 
has fastened itself on the American character. 

Despite our generosity, our sympathy for the down- 
trodden and the under-privileged and our fundamental be- 
lief in the equality of opportunity, too many of us have 
been tolerant of the continued existence of social, economic 
and political ills in all parts of the nation. Too many of 
us still close our eyes to slums, piratical business and politi- 
cal corruption. We take pride in our industrial achieve- 
ments but as Woodrow Wilson said in one of his inaugural 
addresses, we have not stopped thoughtfully enough to 
count the cost in lives snuffed out, in energies overtaxed and 
broken, and in spiritual decadence. Discrimination on the 
basis of color, racial extraction, creed and national an- 
cestry continues to abound. Political illiteracy at the adult 
level characterizes too large a proportion of our popula- 
tion. This means that we are a gullible people. We are 
easily “taken in.” We take for granted much that is not 
true. Too frequently we fail to check or verify what comes 
to us verbally or in print. As long as political illiteracy 
exists we are easy prey for spell-binders and demagogues. 

Another short-coming in our way of life is our profound 
ignorance of other lands and other people. We feel su- 
perior to those who dwell in other parts of the world. Our 
prejudices are deep-seated. We fail to appreciate our re- 
sponsibility as completely as we should for constructive 
leadership in a world made smaller by technological ad- 
va ‘ce. 

Perhaps the greatest flaw in our present way of life is 
our materialistic acquisitiveness. In the absence of heredi- 
tary distinctions of birth and rank the accumulation of 
material wealth has become the most obvious badge in 
America of social superiority. “The poor struggle to be 
rich, the rich to be richer,’ remarked a mid-nineteenth 
century critic. “Thanks to the doctrine of equality of op- 
portunity, the class struggle in America has consisted largely 
of the struggle to climb out of one class into a higher one. 
This craze for the “Almighty Dollar’ made America a 
nation of presumptors and exploiters. ‘““The United States,” 
wrote a well-known British journalist in the early years 
of the 20th century, “is like an enormously rich country 
overrun by a horde of robber barons. .’. .” During the 
half century preceding the outbreak of World War I ma- 
terial gain seemed to rule the thoughts of all sections of 
the country. For many, spiritual values were lost sight of 
or relegated into the background. Success in life meant 
the acquisition of material wealth. The quest for money 
and economic power seemed to overshadow all else. Presi- 
dent Coolidge voiced the current opinion of this time when 
he declared that “the business of America was business.” 

What of the future? We are an optimistic people; un- 
doubtedly our optimism has made us tolerant of abuses in 
our way of life. Despite our craze for financial success at- 
tended as it often has been by sharp trading, fraud, and 
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chicanery let us not overlook the fact that America is a 
nation of idealists. We have fought wars and preached 
crusades for the underprivileged. Many persons of wealth 
give generously to charities, schools, hospitals, museums and 
art galleries. In contrast with the Old World, America 
has few misers; we Americans are notorious for our gener- 
osity and free spending. We glorify the future in much 
the same way as the European glorifies the past. Our faith 
in progress is unshaken. Unquestionably we shall continue 
to believe in and work for a higher standard of living for 
the average man. Domestically we are confronted, as never 
before in the history of the Republic, with the problem of 
an equitable distribution of our national income in the 
form of goods and services. In this connection the major 
question confronting us is whether the necessary social 
regulation of economic enterprise can be effected by the 
democratic method without a corresponding social or gov- 
ernmental regimentation of opinion and political freedom. 
Or to put it differently—can the freedom of the individual 
in economic enterprise be sufficiently curtailed to effect that 
equality of opportunity without which democracy as a way 
of life is an empty form, and at the same time preserve 
that measure of individual freedom in intellectual and 
political life without which democracy cannot exist. 


On the international front our future will be determined 
in large measure by our attitude toward the rest of the 
world. If we believe that the mere acquisition of economic 
wealth and power, individually and nationally is the most 
important thing in life, that it is divinely ordained that the 
mass of mankind must lead narrow, blighting lives, that the 
existence of the sovereign national state precludes the for- 
mation and successful operation of a world organization 
like United Nations, and that the false doctrine of race 
superiority and its corollary, The White Man’s Burden, 
must continue to prevail, that we should look out only for 
ourselves, then it is possible that we will find the United 
States embarking upon an imperialistic career which will 
make all earlier imperialisms puny by comparison. If we 
follow this course, attempting selfishly to exploit the rest 
of the world for our own benefit, it is an almost foregone 
conclusion that we will be sowing the seeds of another world 
war more horrible than the last. 

If, on the other hand, we believe that the most worth- 
while thing in life is the establishment of a social order 
where every person irrespective of birth, color or creed 
should have opportunity to develop his talents and be a self- 
respecting person, then and only then, will we have reason 
to believe that we are on the right road. 
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Liberty, Laughter and the Law 
THE POWER AND FORCE OF JESTS 
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IBERTY, Laughter and the Law.” This alliterative 

title may seem somewhat incongruous. While there 

is an obvious affinity between liberty and law, the 

relationships between liberty and laughter, on the one hand, 

and laughter and the law, on the other hand, are not so 
obvious. 

The price of liberty is quoted in the well-known adage, 
and its character has many facets, all serious and important. 

The law represents one of the gravest and most noble 
functions of a civilized society, built upon ancient precedents, 
and in a sense surrounded with Canons of Ethics applicable 
to both judges and lawyers. 

How then can laughter enter irito the companionship of 
such dignified and profund partners? 

The liberty we have in mind is that associated with the 
freedom of expression in a restricted field, anecdotal humor 
—generally in writing, although not necessarily so. 

By laughter we mean that physical emotion which every 
humorous anecdote-monger hopes his tales will generate. 

The word “law” is intended to include judges, lawyers, 
the courts in which they function, and the administration 
of justice of which they are a part. 

It is said that the only people who have the temerity to 
express themselves on laughter are those who have no sense 
of humor. Cicero said that “One may write with more wit 
upon any subject than upon wit itself.” 

If, therefore, in discussing laughter, we fail to manifest 
a sense of humor and express ourselves with a minimum of 
wit, we are falling into the traditional pattern which phil- 
osophers have anticipated for remarks of this character. 

Suppose that for want of something worse, you should 
read Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” and you 


discover Beatrice declaring in Act II, Scene I, “I had my 
good wit out of the ‘Hundred Merry Tales.’” Suppose that 
curiosity and a little research soon disclosed to you that 
there was extant in 1599, when Shakespeare wrote this play, 
a book of jests known by the very name, “Hundred Merry 
Tales.” 

If your interest were further aroused in this unique 
subject-matter, you would learn that the printing of jest 
books began in England more than four hundred years ago, 
and that practically the first English jest book was the very 
book to which Shakespeare referred. 

If at first you had misgivings about pursuing research 
in a field which seemed to involve printed matter of dubious 
literary and historical value, you would soon be in for some 
pleasant surprises. The more important significance of this 
seemingly frothy and ephemeral segment of literature would 
unfold itself to you, if in the reading of this early literature 
you noted with particular interest the jests concerning 
lawyers, judges and the administration of justice, and you 
correlated with these jests (which have been called “the 
small change of history”) the economic, social and political 
conditions and customs which they record, the standards of 
conduct which they reflect, the attitudes of the public which 
they reveal, the reforms which were attempted and ac- 
complished throughout the last four centuries, and the 
changes and progress which have appeared upon history’s 
horizons. 

The Scriptures seem singularly free from jests, unless 
they be grim, and yet the Scriptures declare that “there is 
a season and a time to every purpose under Heaven,” in- 
cluding “a time to laugh.” Alas, the Scriptures contain no 
clue as to what or who may be laughed at, or even when 
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the time to laugh matures, and as Stephen Leacock observed, 
“One looks in vain for conscious humor” in the Scriptures. 
Mark ‘Twain, after having visited Damascus, claimed that 
there was at least one joke in the Bible when we read of 
“the street (in Damascus) which is called Straight.” 
( Acts 9:] ] - 

‘The links between the lawyer and history, literature and 
humor are endless. Notwithstanding the indispensable char- 
acter of their services to an orderly society in a civilized 
state, lawyers and judges have been continuous targets for 
attack with the weapons of jests and laughter. The very 
theory of advocacy independently of the advocate’s personal 
belief as to the right or wrong of an issue, useful as it has 
proved in practice, is not one that commends itself to the 
popular conscience without some explanation. 

John Gay, the Seventeenth Century poet, declared: 

“T know you lawyers can, with ease, 

‘Twist words and meanings, as you please; 
That language, by your skill made pliant 
Will bend, to favor every client; 

That ’tis the fee directs the sense, 

‘To make out either side’s pretense.” 


The “Hundred Merry Tales,” first published in 1526, 


contains in Tale No. 57 the following jest: 

“A woman demanded a question of a little child, son 
of a man of law, ‘of what craft his father was,’ which 
child said ‘his father was a crafty man of law.’” 

Since all the jests in this book are followed by a moral, we 
learn that 

“By this Tale, a man may perceive that some time 
peradventure young innocents speak truly unadvised.” 


In ‘Tale No. 22 we learn of the corrupt man of law. 


“There was a man of law which, on a time, should be 
judge between a poor man and a rich. The poor man 
came and gave him a glass of oil (which was as much as 
his power could stretch to) and desired that he (the 
judge) would be good in his matter. ‘Yes,’ quod he, 
‘the matter shall pass (go easily) with thee.’ The rich 
man perceiving that, sent to the same judge a fat hog 
and prayed him to be favorable on his side. Wherefore, 
he gave judgment against the poor man. When the poor 
man saw that he was condemned, piteously complaining, 
he said to the judge, ‘Sir, I gave you a glass of oil and 
ye promised by your Faith the matter should pass with 
me.’ ‘To whom the judge said, ‘For a truth there came 
a hog into my home which found the glass of oil and 
overthrew and break it, and so through the spilling of 
the oil I clean forgot thee.’” 

‘The moral added to this tale was, 


“Whereby ye may see, that every man amonge the rich 
hath his will, the poore taketh wronge.”’ 


The point of this satiric jest, reflecting upon the admin- 
istration of justice in England, which favored the rich 
against the poor, runs through many jest books of the 
sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, and in a 
subseque edition of “Joe Miller’s Jests,” the first edition 
of which appeared in 1739, we find in Jest No. 947 John 
Horne Tooke’s opinion upon the subject of law. 

“Law,” he said, “ought to be not a luxury for the rich, 
but a remedy to be easily, cheaply and speedily obtained by 
the poor.” A person observed to him, “How excellent are 
the English laws because they are impartial and our courts 
of justice are open to all persons without distinction.” 
Whereupon Tooke answered, “And so is the London 
Tavern to such as can afford to pay for their entertainment.” 








In one early jest book you will find the gag line declaring 
that “laws are like cobwebs which catch the small flies but 
are broken by the great ones.” In another, you will find 
“law and equity” described as “things which God hath 
joined but which man hath put asunder.” In still another 
you will find an idle justice of the peace described as being 
“like a picture of St. George upon a signpost with his sword 
drawn to no purpose”; and in another, that “lawyers’ houses 
are built on the heads of fools.” 

Thousands upon thousands of jests directed against pre- 
vailing human institutions, the weaknesses of the individual 
functionaries, the peculiarities and apparent injustices of 
specific human conduct, all found their way into the hun- 
dreds of early jest books, many, if not most, of which have 
not survived. 

The first impression of most persons on reading a book 
of jests, is that it is prepared for their momentary diversion, 
to be bought in a bookstore, perhaps in a railroad depot, 
cursorily read and deliberately forgotten in one’s berth or 
drawing room. However, the moment one approaches this 
type of literature in a critical spirit, it begins to wear a 
changed and even a more interesting aspect. The philo- 
sophical student will find in jest books much that is new 
and curious, lying either on the surface or not very far 
from it. 

If he investigates the psychological literature on jests and 
laughter, he will find it no laughing matter. On this sub- 
ject, he will find many erudite and heavy books, both in 
size and substance. I have read many of them. However, 
I still laugh without at the moment knowing whether I 
laugh because of this or that scientific principle laid down 
by Hobbes, or Bergson, or Freud, or Meier, or Plato or 
Aristotle, or a host of others, who were unwilling to admit 
that they were dealing with a phenomenon beyond the reach 
of human understanding and quite unexplainable. 

The jest printed or spoken has proved in all ages a factor 
of manifold power and force. It has laughed at some things 
because they were new and at others because they were old. 
It has preserved records of persons and ideas and trends of 
ancient bygone manners which must otherwise have perished. 
Jests have been used as a means for the exposure of weak- 
nesses and vices in an enemy, a rival or an obnoxious public 
character. Jests have detected and exposed the impostor and 
have saved man from the oppression of false leaders. They 
have ridiculed and exposed corruption and imperfections in 
the body politic and in the social machinery. Some of the 
humorous writings of Dickens and the dialogues and lyrics 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, among many others, may serve to 
illustrate what we mean. Jests and laughter have been in- 
spired by indignation, reform, comradeship, democracy and 
idealism. All of these are good and inescapable “down to 
earth” emotions of the human animal. These seem to be 
some of the more important causes and the occasions for 
jests and laughter. 

Dunham in his recent book, “Man Against Myth,” says 
that “Events contain a hidden laughter which bubbles up 
to disturb the sober surface.” 

A jest, like the cartoon or caricature which it often sup- 
plements and interprets, is a message of propaganda, and 
though in form it wears the mantle of humor, its substance 
frequently reflects profound sensitivity to the realities of the 
very moment when the jest is born. 

A long roster of graphic jesters with a keen sense of 
social and political evils current in their day and country 
comes to mind, and I pause to name only a few like Hogarth 
of England with his “Gin Lane,” “Beer Street,” “Harlot’s 
Progress,” ‘Rake’s Progress” and “Marriage a la Mode’; 
Daumier of France with his social and political cartoons in 
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which bourgeois society and the administration of law and 
justice were ridiculed; and Thomas Nast, an American, 
who because of his searching wit and humor is credited with 
primary responsibility for the elimination of the notorious 
Tweed Ring of New York. 

In the book, “Nature of Laughter,” by Gregory, he de- 
clares that 


“.. . the way men laugh and the things they laugh at, 
reflect their taste, thoughts and sympathies. On a wider 
scale, society offers its pulse in the nature of its laughter, 
and the fortunes of laughter reflect the movements of 
civilization. The laughter of any community often throws 
a fitful light both by the occasions that prompt it and by 
those that quell it. Laughter will be what man makes it, 
though since reciprocity pervades life, man will also be, 
in some measure what laughter makes him. Laughter 
requires some sort of liberty.” 


That’s the point! Laughter requires some sort of liberty. 
Penjon, a modern French philosopher, in an essay on 
“Laughter and Liberty,” said that 

“Liberty is the universal cause of laughter. Our na- 
tional freedom is, during the course of our lives, fre- 
quently opposed by various constraints and the partial 
release of those constraints produces a feeling of free joy 
in living. The laughter which always expresses liberty 
may take many forms.” 


Before Penjon, about 1711, Lord Shaftesbury, in his 
famous essay on the “Freedom of Wit and Humor,” indi- 
cated the relationship between humor, laughter and the 
freedom of expression thus: 

“The natural free spirits of ingenious men if im- 
prisoned or controlled, will find out other ways of motion 
to relieve themselves in their constraint; and whether it 
be in burlesque, mimicry, or buffoonery, they will be glad 
at any rate to vent themselves, and be revenged on their 
constrainers .. . "Tis the persecuting spirit has raised the 
bantering one.” 


Max Eastman takes a different point of view. He says 
that 


“Laughter is liberty—yes, it is one of the things that 
we are most likely to do when we are set free. But it is 
not what we always do; sometimes we shout. And it is a 
thing that we do upon other occasions also; we laugh at 
our chains. Therefore, however happily they may be as- 
sociated together, and however much a feeling of liberty 
may sometimes accelerate our laughter and flavor the 
enjoyment of a joke, liberty is not laughter and cannot 
fundamentally explain its existence.” 


Between World War I and World War II, we observed 
in three areas in Europe the rise to power of three political 
leaders, each of whom symbolized a philosophy of govern- 
ment which involves the virtual religious worship of the 
state and its leaders. In all three of these countries jesting, 
particularly political jesting, orally or in print, became, 
and in one of these countries still is, criminal conduct. 

In fact, recently a Soviet professor of international law, 
appearing before a United Nations’ Committee, made this 
equivocal and yet significant statement: 


“Man should have no rights that place him in opposi- 
tion to the community.” 


Last month, on June 28, a Hungarian Government 
spokesman announced that thenceforth all news correspon- 
dents, foreign and domestic, can be sentenced to death for 
reports considered “harmful” by the Communist dominated 
regime. 





This question immediately arises: Is a Russian in op- 
position to the community, or is a newspaper man “harmful” 
when he tells or writes a jest which may subject Stalin or 
Molotov, or a Hungarian political puppet, or some of their 
political theories, to either scorn, contempt or ridicule? 

Shakespeare expressed the thought that: 

“A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it; never in the tounge 
Of him that makes it.” 

The Nazis, Fascists and Communists adopted the phi- 
losophy that: 

“A jest’s criminality lies in the tongue 

Of him that makes it; and may even extend to the ear 
Of him that hears it.” 

To satisfy this philosophy, the Nazis created what were 
popularly called Joke Courts. What they were called in 
Italy or are called in the Soviet Republics, we do not know. 

As long ago as 1764, a professor of philosophy at Berlin, 
a member of the Royal Academy, George Fred Meier, in 
a book entitled “The Merry Philosopher” outlined the 
philosophy and science of jesting, and advanced the thought 
that certain types of jests might be criminal. In fact, he 
indicated that some persons indiscriminately condemn all 
laughter and jesting as criminal, although he was unwilling 
to go that far personally. 

Perhaps with Professor Meier’s philosophy as their foun- 
dation, the Nazis soon realized that they ought to do some- 
thing about jests which had their distinctive place in the 
wide field of freedom of expression. 

The first act of despotism in the nations where freedom 
has been lost in our time was to attack and destroy the 
ability and the right of all to tell the truth orally or in 
print. This restraint upon freedom of expression included 
the denial of the right to tell or print jokes, particularly 
those which reflected upon their leaders and political in- 
stitutions. 

In support of that general philosophy, the Nazis soon 
developed an elastic, standardless code for prosecution. 

The Nazi, Fascist and Communist leaders became aware 
that jests are often struck “like sparks from the flint” of men- 
tal resistance to an unwelcome “new order.” Jests tinged with 
satire and supplemented with laughter are often generated 
by deep hate and intended as useful weapons of offense. 
They often prove themselves as destructive psychological 
weapons—producing their own counter-strategy of terror. 
Jests and laughter are usually merciless in their attacks upon 
the monstrous distortions of life caused by demagogues and 
tyrants. The walls of Jericho have tumbled down at many 
a trumpeting jest. 

The laughter of men over jokes which subjected the 
Nazis and their leaders in the beginning of their regime to 
scorn, contempt and ridicule, bewildered and tormented 
them. As a result, they invoked the use of penal weapons 
by which to suppress the joke and gag the gangmen. Joke- 
mongering became crminal conduct in Nazi Germany. Ar- 
rest and prosecution, fine or imprisonment, confronted every 
German who, either as an amateur or a professional, aspired 
to become the German counterpart of Fred Allen, Bob 
Hope, Jack Benny, Henry Morgan, and a host of other 
American comedians. 

If the maintenance of Joke Courts seemed an insane Nazi 
attempt to control an uncontrollable method of human ex- 
pression, then we must bear in mind what the late Herman 
Goering once shouted to a group of foreign correspondents 
— If what we have done here is lunacy, then lunacy be- 
comes us. 


These prosecutions represented a threat of Nazi law to 
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certain basic, unalienable rights and innate human emotions. 
Many in Nazi Germany were arrested, detained or im- 
prisoned without trial or hearing, charged in generality with 
some “act against the will of the Fuehrer, or an act against 
the Nazi-Weltanschauung (world outlook), against the no- 
tion of the State and against the Nazi Government.” These 
are Goering’s own words, as conveyed to the members of 
the Academy of German Law. Such a forbidden act was 
performed by telling a joke, especially a political joke. 

The lawyer prosecuting the criminal joke-monger and the 
lawyer defending him were required to be Nazi lawyers, 
for the official instructions concerning the exercise of the 
lawyer’ profession stated 


. the lawyer of German blood, in the sense of the 
National Socialist Party, has to cooperate in the great 
tasks of the German people and to take an active part in 
the National Socialist movement . . . Consequently, only 
those who recognize fully this National Socialist spirit 
may be lawyers.” 


Of course, the Judge before whom the joke-monger was 
tried was no longer a member of a strong, independent 
branch of the government, free from interference by the 
executive branch, but, on the contrary, he was a fearsome, 
parasitic, trembling and dishonest Nazi official bound by 
his new oath of office to maintain loyalty to Adolf Hitler, 
and who knew that if he were disloyal to the “Weltan- 
schauung and to the Fuehrer,”’ he would not only be dis- 
missed from office and thrown out of the party, which 
would be disastrous both personally and professionally, but, 
in addition, put in a concentration camp without charge, 
trial or hearing. 

‘The operation of one of the special Joke Courts is vividly 
described in a book published in 1941 by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., and written by a German newspaper reporter assigned 
to the Nazi courts. It appears that a certain Nazi judge 
always seemed to know the latest jokes and told them to 
the courthouse reporters when he met them in the court- 
house restaurant. While it seemed strange to Edith Roper, 
one of the co-authors of the book entitled ‘Skelton of 
Justice,” that the judge always knew so many political 
jokes, she never asked how he acquired them. It was taken 
for granted that it might be embarrassing in Nazi Germany 
to know the sources of such jokes. 

Two or three political jests may serve to illustrate the 
point. 

There is the incident about Hitler and Mussolini going 
fishing with Chamberlain during that “peace in our time” 
era. Hitler and Mussolini found themselves on one side of 
the lake and Chamberlain on the other. While Chamberlain 
seemed to be catching fish after fish, the two dictators 
couldn't even get a bite. Finally, they shouted in unison 
across the lake: ‘‘How do you do it, Neville? There don’t 
seem to be any fish on our side.””, Whereupon Chamberlain 
replied: “The fish are there all right but they dare not 
open their mouths.” 

Just prior to September 1, 1939, this criminal joke was 
having currency. Hitler was in conference with his chiefs, 
when one suddenly remarked: “I hear we are starting an- 
other campaign against malaria.” “It’s about time,” snarled 
Adolf, “the way those people have been abusing and punish- 
ing our German minority is something terrible. While we 
have no territorial ambitions against those Malarians, we 
must punish them.” 

In some Sunday schools, this criminal jest made its 
rounds. A father admonished his child always to say grace 
before every meal. “What shall I say?” asked the child. 
The father replied: “Always thank God and the Fuehrer.” 


“But,” inquired the child, “what if Hitler dies?’”’ Where- 
upon, the father promptly replied: ““Then just thank God.” 
A Nazi prosecutor was once asked how he determined 
when a joke became criminal to tell. His reply was “the 
better the joke, the more dangerous its effect, therefore, the 
greater the punishment.” 
The Nazi were students of history and the humanities 
and therefore knew that jests and laughter often 
“.. . saved man from the tyranny of false gods, from 
Mrs. Grundy on the one hand and Don Juan on the 
other, from blind romanticism and crass realism and all 
those batteries of isms which he loves to construct for 
his own discomfiture.” 


Mr. Justice Douglas, who wrote the prevailing opinion 
in Hannegan v. Esquire, last year said this: 


Under our system of government there is an accom- 
modation for the widest varieties of tastes and ideas. 
What is good literature, what has educational value, 
what is refined public information, what is good art, 
varies with individuals as it does from one generation 
to another. There doubtless would be a contrariety of 
views concerning Cervantes’ Don Quioxote, Shakespeare’s 
Venus & Adonis, or Zola’s Nana. But a requirement that 
literature or art conform to some norm prescribed by an 
official smacks of an ideology foreign to our system.” 


A few weeks ago, Eric Johnston was quoted in the press 
as saying: “I want to see it become a joke to be a Com- 
munist in America.” We wonder if the Russian Com- 
munists learned of and laughed at that suggestion. We 
wonder if the full impact of that philosophic observation 
dawned upon the American people who read it. We wonder 
if the community of Greensville, South Carolina, in May 
of this year, and particularly the jury which tried the de- 
fendants charged with mass lynching, concluded that the 
administration of justice in that case was a huge joke, and 
that the resulting verdict justified the laughter by the de- 
fendants which the press reported. What kind of laughter 
was that? Was that the kind of laughter to which Max 
Eastman referred: “We laugh when we are set free.” 

We thoroughly agree with Martin Armstrong, whose 
views we now paraphrase loosely. If we could laugh in the 
family circle, in our immediate neighborhoods, in our civic 
organizations and legislative bodies; (we refer—not to 
meaningless laughter but to the laughter that leavens;) if 
we could Jaugh “municipally, regionally, nationally, inter- 
nationally, what might not the force of laughter achive? 
For laughter compels brotherhood.” 

Carlyle once affirmed that 


“No man who has once heartily and wholly laughed 
can be altogether irreclaimably bad. How much lies in 
laughter!—The cipher key wherewith we decipher the 
whole man.” 


However, the most salutary of all laughter is the laughter. 
which we laugh at ourselves, for this kind of laughter means 
always that we have laid bare and discarded some weak- 
ness, some power of injustice in ourselves. A vain man, a 
frightened man, a bigoted man, or an angry man, cannot 
laugh at himself or be laughed at; but the man who can 
laugh at himself or be laughed at, has taken another step 
towards the more perfect sanity which brings peace on 
earth and good will toward man. When the right to laugh 
exists, it is good for us on occasions to be laughed at. Few 
men ever distinguished themselves who could not bear to 
be laughed at. But that is only the first step in the cure. 
The cure cannot be completed unless we ourselves join in 
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the laughter. We human beings must join in the laughter, 
whether we be the humblest and most inconspicuous citizen 
in the land, or whether we be the President of the United 
States, or a member of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or a Justice of the Peace in a small community in 
Texas, like the one involved in Craig against Harney, de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in May of this year. 

As it is with men, so it is the same with nations. The 
laughter in the conference rooms and halls of the United 
Nations, whether it occurs in New York, London, Paris or 
Moscow, will not be serviceable if the laughter does not 
compel each nation to join in the laugh against itself just 


as soon as it has been shown to have wandered from the 
path of humanity and justice. 

From two old jest books, one of which was published in 
1614 under the title of “Antient Drolleries,”” we have culled 
these riddles which reflect the humor, the serious humor, 
of those days. 

What is the honor of the law? Answer: Justice. 

What is the glory of the law? Answer: Mercy. 

What is the force of the law? Answer: Obedience. 

What is the best thing in the world? Answer: Liberty. 

Where were these observations printed? In books of jests 
designed to produce laughter! 


Profit Sharing 


A MORAL REFORMATION 
By ROBERT S. HARTMAN, Professor of Philosophy and Ethics, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 
Delivered at a meeting of Profit Sharing Industries, Cleveland, Ohio, June 13, 1947 


this morning. I can well say that every person in this 

country interested in the new venture of profit sharing 
is either present in this room, or represented, if not in per- 
son then in the spirit of telegrams and letters 1 have re- 
ceived. 

I have met many of you before, but all too many I have 
not. This is due to the very nature of this meeting, which 
grew from very small beginnings through the almost in- 
credible power of the idea we represent. I had thought 
that this meeting would consist of some ten or fifteen people 
—instead, the idea spread like a chain reaction, and we have 
now over fifty persons here. When I changed the meeting 
rooms from the Dutch Room to the MacArthur Room the 
lady in charge of reservations at this hotel said: “Your 
baby has already outgrown its cradle.” And the lady at the 
desk yesterday said she had never had a day when the tele- 
phone rang so much as when the notice of this meeting 
appeared in the Cleveland press. I take this as a good 
omen, in spite of the fact that this is Friday the 13th. But 
having worked with Walt Disney for eight years I know 
that this is a lucky day too—birthday of Donald Duck, 
tenacious fighter against all kinds of odds. 

To be serious, however, this is a more auspicious day. 
For some of you it is one of the year’s great holidays, dedi- 
cated to the welfare of all people. And I have the feeling 
that there are indeed more people represented in this room 
than I have been able to contact. After my experiences 
these past five months I feel as if people of good will every- 
where are anxious for the outcome of this conference. I 
must say in all honesty that this meeting is due in a very 
small part to my own personal efforts. From the very be- 
ginning I was swept onward by a wave of enthusiasm and 
inspiration which came to me from all over the country. 
The power of the idea was so tremendous that it grew under 
my hands and out of my hands, until gradually I was un- 
able personally to keep in contact with all of you. I owe 
it to those of you whom I have not met before to tell you 
in a fe-v words how this meeting came about. 

Shortly before Christmas last year I made a talk before 
the Rotary Club in a town in Ohio by the name of Orr- 
ville, population 5000. I spoke of my experience in Europe 
where during my youth I had seen grow up both fascism 
and communism, both movements of hate and prejudice 
which veiled the human mind in artificial vapors of illu- 


[: is a great privilege and pleasure to welcome you here 





sions, regarding people not as human beings but as puppets 
in an insane fairy tale where so-called ‘‘capitalists’” and 
“proletarians” fought with each other and set up, in fascism 
and communism, their respective distatorships, degrading 
men to things. I saw the continent of my birth wrecked 
by these violations of nature and morality and swore my- 
self to work for the humanity of Man. If evil can be or- 
ganized, why, I wondered, cannot good also. In this coun- 
try, I said, the same dangers are lurking, but there is in 
the most important sector of social life, the industrial, a 
movement in America which cuts through the division of 
classes and makes workers participants in the productive 
process, and management champions of the workers’ hu- 
manity. This was the movement of Profit Sharing. Either, 
I said, America as a whole is able to make this formula her 
own and lead the world in this new method of cooperation, 
or else this country must go the way of hate and strife 
Europe had gone. 

I thought this was just another talk, but after the meet- 
ing a gentleman by the name of H. C. Nicholas came to 
me and said, “Mr. Hartman, this is what I have been wait- 
ing to hear for years. Why don’t you do something about 
it?” I said, “What do you want me to do? I am lecturing 
about it, I am teaching it in my classes every day,” “Yes,” 
he said, “but you could do more. This is the time for ac- 
tion. I am myself a profit sharing manufacturer. I give 
away 50% of my profits before taxes. Since I have done 
so my own personal profits are larger than they have ever 
been, and yet my prices are a third lower than those of 
my competitors. I wished I could get into contact with those 
other companies you spoke of. Why don’t you organize 
us in an association so that by unity our idea could gather 
strength.” 

Well, I wrote three letters, and three of you here are 
their recipients. Your replies were so encouraging that I 
wrote a few more letters—and then happened the thing I 
mentioned before, the idea gathered momentum, snowballed 
all over the country, and the result is this meeting of profit 
sharing industries. 

So it happened that a man of theory, and even worse, a 
professor of philosophy and ethics, had to step right into 
the nerve center of the industrial life. But when you re- 
flect on it a moment this is not so strange. What else is 
a teacher than a salesman of ideas? And what else is it 
that you, gentlemen, are doing all the time than, by the 
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xample of practice and success, selling a new philosophy, 
namely the application of ethics in industrial life ? 

lor profit sharing as | see it is more than an economic 
theory. It is a philosophy. It is, | would say, the practice 
of the most fundamental moral philosophy, namely that of 
sound common sense. Whereas Europe was ruined by the 
warped figments of sick imaginations you are practicing 
sound human judgment, in the kind of intelligent selfish- 
ness which is the basis of every kind of love—love thy neigh- 
bor as. thyself. And the great thing is that what you do 
works. What the prophets, poets, "and philosophers have 
pronounced in theories you have put into practice. You 
have discovered two simple truths which were given to the 
world nineteen hundred years but have never been 
taken seriously, namely, first, that there is in man the flame 
of goodness and that generosity begets generosity in return. 
And secondly, that the power of man is unlimited; he is 
made a little lower than the angels, and his faith can move 
mountains. He is the true miracle worker, 

On two facts of human nature, 
ness and energy, 
duction. 
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these response to kind- 
you have built a method of industrial pro- 
Thus you have lifted the industrial process up to 
the common denominator of man’s humanity, and have 
creatively overcome the artificial barrier of classes. And 
not only of but of prejudices, conflicting creeds, 
political discrepancies, and all kinds of “isms.’’ ‘There are 
in this room assembled all religions, all creeds, and all 
political views. | have had strange experiences when pre- 
paring this conference. 1 have been warned of several of 
you, as either fascists or, believe it or not, communists. In 
each case I have found that, whatever your views and how- 
ever they may have been expressed in the past, all of you 
in this room are men of good will, whose propositions for 
things to come is what counts, rather than oppositions 
against things present. ‘The more of you I learned to know 
the more I felt as if I had a divining-rod which made me 
detect the very finest representatives of American manage- 
ment. 1 believe we are a very congenial group. 

All of you in this room agree on one solution for our 
troubles: that the negative logic of obstruction and apathy 
must be substituted by a creative logic of production and 
sympathy. It is no wonder that immorality leads to poverty, 
as we see so appallingly demonstrated these days in Europe. 
For production presupposes cooperation. Such production 
will lead not only to the creation of things but, more im- 
portantly, to the creation of citizens. Such creative produc- 
tion makes natural friends out of imaginary enemies, _ Its 
creative logic is well exemplified in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln who, when asked why he was kind to his enemies 
rather than annihilating them answered: ‘Am I not anni- 
hilating my enemies by making friends out of them?” By 
the same creative logic you are regarding the other side in 
the productive process, not as an enemy but as a friend 
and partner. Thus you are disproving the marxist and 
fascist premise that labor and capital are “natural enemies.” 
You are also steering clear of that unconscious marxism 
tound so often in the ranks of management when they speak 
of labor as a commodity to be bought and sold on the so- 
called “Labor Market.” Or when they speak in sentences 
such as these which were spoken recently by one of the 
country’s leading industrialists in Detroit: “Since engine 
deliveries are not keeping pace with schedules, we are in 
the process of reducing personnel to conform to the de- 
liv ery of engines. This economic jargon is pseudo- marxist, 
marxism with the opposite sign, even though people seldom 
realize it. Whenever labor is equated with the things in 
the productive process we are speaking Marx’ language 
and actually proving his theories. Whenever we let such 
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jargon slip through our mind without even reflecting on 
the barbarity it contains, we are victims to the marxist 
illusion and, thereby, the fascist pride. What we must 
watch is our every thought. What we must do is to dis- 
prove the marxist—as well as the fascist—premise. Labor 
is not a commodity, it is people. 

This is easy to say—but the implications are staggering. 
The great idea of this meeting and of your every day work 
is that you recognize that the greatest natural resource of 
this country as of any country is not the ore in the moun- 
tains nor the seed in the black earth nor the dams of the 
rivers nor even the energy of the sun stored up in coal or 
released in atomic reaction. The greatest natural resource 
of this as of any country is Man—man whose unbounded 
energies can perform the miracles of production which so 
many of you have made him, and are making him, perform, 
not in drudgery, but in serene harmony. One of the most 
thrilling experiences I have had these past few months was 
to feel the spirit of cheerfulness whenever I entered one 
of your plants. As one of you said to me: “After all, I 
am spending a third of my life in my office, and another 
third I sleep. I must have joy in my work.” Many of you 
have discovered, quite simply, a method of joy. And that 
joy has given joy to the people around you. I believe, if 
we could measure it, that there is more happiness repre- 
sented in this room than in any comparable meeting of 
people. ‘The whole idea which we here want to get across 
to American industry is that work to be efficient must be 
enjoyed, and that it can be enjoyed if we make the worker 
a partner in the human adventure. We must give him 
security, yes. But more than that, we must give him the 
thrill of achievement and the pride of recognition. Henry 
Ford used to tell the story of the three men working at a 
building. The first when asked what he was doing said, 
“T am making a buck an hour.” The second said: “1 am 
laying bricks.” And the third said: “I am building a 
church.” What we want to get across is a method by 
which every worker, no matter where his station in the 
production process, knows that he is building not only. for 
himself, not only for his job, not even only for his com- 
pany, but for all his fellowmen. Only thus can we elevate 
him from a tool into a man. As it is now, most workers are 
lacking this human feeling. A recent Elmo Roper poll, 
summarized in the New York Herald Tribune ot Febru- 
ary 13th of this year, asked workers the question whether 
hard work would pay off. Only 47% answered in the 
affirmative. Over half of them thought it made no differ- 
ence whatsoever. ‘This inertia I think, is intolerable in a 
democracy. It was one of the reasons for Europe’s decay. 
We must lift the people out of their stupor, into the clear 
air of joyful activity. Disinterest in their work leads to 
disinterest in their country and in the world at large. The 
result is the stenographer at Chattanooga who, when asked 
what she thought about Dumbarton Oaks answered she 
didn’t knuw she only ate Shredded Wheat. 

It is a great task, economically, psychologically, morally, 
politically, and spiritually, to give the worker today the 
thrill of achievement and the dignity of man through his 
work. Profit sharing, I believe, scores on every count. It 
is sound economically—it pays. It is sound psychologically 
—it is human. It is sound morally—it is cooperative. It 
is sound politically—it is democratic. And it is sound spir- 
itually—it makes us transcend our selfishness, only to find 
our better self. I believe what we have here is greater than 
any of us can realize this moment. It will sweep the coun- 
try, it will sweep the world. The differences of methods 
play no role. I can well say there are no two among you 
in this room whose methods are alike. Some of you have 
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what we should call “profit sharing” in the special sense 
of the word, adding to the regular wages by a certain per- 
centage of the profit your company makes, either in a pre- 
determined or an arbitrary amount, either distributing the 
share at regular time intervals or accumulating them in 
funds for the worker’s future. Some of you use the system 
of wage dividends, where the percentage of profit sharing 
is determined by the dividend paid the stockholders, Others 
again use the system of stock ownership, where you make 
the worker a stockholder. Others use bonus plans, the 
bonus being determined by the collective profit of the com- 
pany and distributed according to various keys, while others 
use pension plans with or without contributions of the em- 
ployees and set up in collaboration with insurance or trust 
companies. Others use annual wage plans where the work- 
ers are guaranteed a certain income per year on a kind of 
salary basis. Others use production sharing plans, where 
the collective labor bill is determined as a percentage of 
production-as-a-whole and then subdivided, according to 
various keys, into fifty-two individual advance payments a 
year. Others again emphasize the personal development of 
the individual and his potential participation in management 
in so-called multiple management plans. ‘These different 
plans are so to speak the molecules of the profit sharing 
method. They can be combined in all kinds of patterns, 
and many of you are using such combinations in creative 
variety. 

All these plans, however, are only different methods of 
achieving one and the same aim, namely to fuse, strengthen, 
and vitalize the productive unit of labor and management. 
Without this underlying will to cooperation and of respect 
for the other partner’s human qualities not one of these 
plans will work. With this will to cooperation and human 
respect every one of these plans will work, or any combina- 
tion of them. 

The association which I hope will result from this meet- 
ing should be a nucleus for a new dynamic movement in 
American and, I am bold enough to predict, in world in- 
dustry. It is based on the two facts I mentioned: the re- 
sponse to generosity in every man and the unlimited poten- 
tiality of human energies. For the first time in the history 
of the world an organized effort is being made to tap not 
the energies of the earth nor even of the universe but the 
greatest energy of all, that of Man. 

We are truiy blazing a trail, and since it is such a very 
new enterprise we will meet with a lot of scepticism and 
opposition. When the cardinals of the Church looked 
through Galileo’s telescope and saw the moons of Jupiter 
they said it couldn’t be, it was an optical illusion, it wasn’t 
written in the books. When some people hear about your 
production records and how, by giving away your profits 


you multiply them, they will say it isn’t possible, it isn’t 
written in the books of economics. They forget that it is 
written in another book. 

The days of the scholastics passed, and Galileo won. 
And one thing is sure today: the days of dogmatic or nar- 
row, of happy-go-lucky or sloppy management are past. To 
make profits is becoming a science; to make profits by shar- 
ing them is both a science and an art. It is a difficult thing 
as is everything worthwhile. It is no wonder that so many 
profit sharing plans have failed; the miracle is that so many 
have survived. ‘This shows true economic statesmanship, 
one of the talents our times demand. We need a higher 
intelligence and greater application today than any previous 
age. Up to now mankind could afford to be dogmatic or 
sloppy and still survive. From now on this is impossible— 
we have too much power. It is like driving a car. At 
twenty miles an hour you can make a few mistakes, at 
ninety miles you better hadn’t. We must be good or perish. 
This applies to management as to anything else. It also 
applies to labor. If we are bad, morally or economically, 
politically or spiritually, if we stay in the old groove and 
persist in the old mistakes then nothing will save us or 
this old planet. 

Last Monday Mr. Charles F. Kettering was in Wooster 
and told us a little story. He said he had to drive very 
often between Dayton and Detroit and made it in four 
and a half hours. One of the men at Detroit couldn’t be- 
lieve it was possible, so Mr. Kettering invited him to come 
down to Dayton with him and see for himself. Sure enough, 
they rolled into Dayton after four hours and twenty min- 
utes. “Do you believe it now?” asked Mr. Kettering. 
“Well,” answered the man, “no wonder. You didn’t stay 
on route 25.” So you, gentlemen, are not staying on 
route 25 but are going off into all directions from the con- 
ventional road. Your results speak for themselves and your 
methods will—of this I am convinced as deeply as I have 
ever been convinced of anything—they will spread through 
this country. The result will be: a free America, which 
has made capitalism work by making everybody a capitalist ; 
earned prosperity, through the high buying power from 
high wages and the low prices from increased production; 
and a universal democracy, through the application of demo- 
cratic principles in the most important social sector, that of 
industrial production. 

I have experienced the idea you represent as an irre- 
sistible force. 1 believe it will bring about not only all the 
things I have mentioned, not only creative American world 
leadership, but more than all that—and this is the reason 
why I have dedicated myself to this cause—it will bring 
about, and be a first powerful thrust toward, the moral 
reformation which we need today. 


Salesmanship as a Profession 


A NEW LOOK AT SELLING 


By R. S. WILSON, Vice President in Charge of Sales, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Delivered before the American Marketing Association, Philadelphia, Pa., May 20, 1947 


N order to give my audience an adequate understanding 
of my approach to the whole subject of selling, perhaps 
it would be wise to begin with an Author’s Preface. 

I was brought up in a home where the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded me was almost wholly that of the Professions as 
they were then known; namely, Ministry, Law, Medicine 
and Education. My Father was a Minister of the Gospel; 





my Mother’s Father was Pastor of the old Free High 
Church in Edinburgh, Scotland; my Uncles were mostly 
either Lawyers or Ministers; two older brothers were 
Lawyers. 

When I finished College I had a few debts to pay and I 
turned to teaching as the profession at which I could most 
quickly earn a living and a little something to spare. After 
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two years of teaching and after having established in my 
own mind that I could always earn a living in that pro- 
fession, | yielded to the urge of adventure—an unreasoned 
but compelling desire to strike out into the unknown World 
of Business. 

Having selected The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
as the concern for which I wanted to work, it was quite 
typical of my innocence that I wrote to the President of 
the Company and asked for an interview. It was typical 
of Mr. F. A. Seiberling, the then President of the Com- 
pany, that he answered promptly and invited me to come 
and see him. 

An amusing incident in the interview that ensued is 
worth recounting because of its bearing on today’s subject. 
Atter some general talk, Mr. Seiberling asked me if I had 
had an Engineering education. When I replied in the 
negative he said, “That means you wouldn’t do for the 
factory.” Then he followed with the natural question, 
“Can you sell?” I said, “No, I am quite sure I couldn’t 
sell,’ whereupon he exploded, “What in the world can you 
do?” which was a somewhat embarrassing question, because 
I was just as much in the dark about that as he was. 

Despite that somewhat inauspicious beginning, I did 
finally get a job at “College man’s flat rate’—$50 a month. 

The point of this incident is that I instinctively shied 
away from the thought of becoming a salesman. ‘There was 
inherent within me a feeling that selling was not a strictly 
honorable trade; that a salesman could not be a successful 
salesman without sacrificing something either of his self 
respect or his integrity, or both. 

Certainly there was no sound basis for this feeling. I 
attribute it mostly to my lack of acquaintance with the 
world of business, to the atmosphere of the professions in 
which I was brought up. But I don’t think I was alone in 
this regarding selling at that time. In fact, I think I re- 
flected a not uncommon attitude in those days. 

Wart THe Pustic THinks Asout SELLING 

As a matter of fact, while selling has increased very con- 
siderably in dignity in the past thirty-five years, it is still 
popularly regarded as far below the recognized Professions 
in the matter of honor, desirability, remuneration, respect 
and the other things that go to make up this vague thing 
we call “Success” in life. 

To determine accurately how the public rates Selling, the 
Market Research Co. of America was commissioned to 
make a check in four places—Indianapolis, Indiana; Wich- 
ita Falls, ‘Texas; American Ford, Utah; and Dunbarton, 
New Hampshire. The purpose of the study was to compare 
the male public’s concept of a Salesman with their concept 
of men in other occupations. Proper care was taken to dis- 
tribute the interviews in a representative manner across the 
various kinds of occupations and income levels. 

‘The respondent was handed a card which listed seven 
occupations as follows: Physician, Salesman Selling to Tire 
Dealers, Bookkeeper, Lawyer, Life Insurance Salesman, 
Worker in Automobile Factory, Department Store Clerk. 
After the respondent had been given an opportunity to re- 
view these occupations in his mind, the interviewer read in 
turn each of thirteen questions—the respondent being given 
time to select the ‘““Most’’ and ‘Least’? answers from the 
card in his hand. 

‘The analysis of the answers would make a very interest- 
ing paper in itself, but I shall not take the time on this 
occasion to do anything more than summarize the results 
of the interviews. 

In answer to the question, “Which of these occupations 
has the highest standing in the community?” the three sell- 
ing classifications, namely, “Salesman Selling to Tire 


Dealer,’ “Life Insurance Salesman” and “Department 
Store Clerk,” got 3% of the votes. The two Professions, 
“Physician” and “Lawyer,” got 94%. 

In answer to the question, “Which of these occupations 
work the hardest?” the Life Insurance Salesman and Sales- 
man Selling to Tire Dealers combined got only 5% of the 
votes. 

In answer to the question, “Which is likely to lead the 
most moral life?” the Life Insurance Salesman and the 
Salesman Selling to Tire Dealers got a combination of 4% 
of the votes. 

One of the questions showed a significant break in favor 
of one class of salesman. 

In answer to the question, “Which of these occupations 
offers the most opportunity for advancement?” the Life 
Insurance Salesman got 21% of the votes—second only to 
the Lawyer, who got 23% of the votes. The other classes 
of Salesmen didn’t rate so well, however. 

But when it came to the pay-off question, “Which of 
these lines of work, assuming you have a son, would you 
rather have him enter?” a most significant fact was that 
the Professions simply walked away with the contest. 

Physicians and Lawyers combined got 83% of the votes. 
The Salesman Selling to Tire Dealers and the Life Insur- 
ance Salesman got 8% of the votes—just equal to the com- 
bined total of votes cast for the Bookkeeper and the Worker 
in an Automobile Factory. 

This same list of questions was asked of approximately 
500 Freshmen in Ohio State University College of Com- 
merce. Here, even among men who had chosen to study 
Business, the answer to the pay-off question was about the 
same. 

The answers to the question, “What would you like to 
have your son do?” gave the three forms of selling only 
7% of the votes; the two Professions getting 89% of the 
votes. 

A careful study of this well-done research assignment 
brings one to the over-all conclusion that Selling as an oc- 
cupation is still far below the Professions in public esteem. 
It is even regarded by some as unnecessary—and by too 
many as “just another job.” 


A New Look art SELLING 


There is need for a new look at Selling. Too long has 
Selling been looked down upon. Too long has Selling been 
traduced by its own members. 

Consider the commonly used phrase ‘““The Selling Game” 
as if selling were a sport instead of a Profession; and “Put 
over a deal” with its connotation of getting the best of the 
other fellow. 

Here in America man has reached probably the highest 
point in his upward struggle towards civilization. Ameri- 
can business—what we call “American Free Enterprise” 
is largely responsible for the high standards of living in 
this country of ours. And the Salesman—the Professional 
Salesman—is now—always has been—and will be, more 
so—the scout, the leader, the interpreter, the intrepid trail- 
blazer of American business. 

Most of the books on Selling begin by pointing out that 
everyone from the cradle to the grave is in some way or 
other a salesman: the baby sharply calling attention to his 
needs by crying; the young swain selling his proposal of 
marriage to his best girl; the preacher selling religion to 
his congregation. 

That sort of generalization is the exact opposite of what 
we need. What we need is definition—classification—a set 
of standards. 

In effect, one might as well say everybody is a Doctor— 
pointing out that when a child pricks its finger, it sucks 
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the finger to disinfect it; the preacher gives a prescription 
to cure our mental sickness; the automobile mechanic doc- 
tors a sick motor, etc. 

No, what we need is not generalization. What we need 
most of all is a set of standards for setting apart the Pro- 
fessional Salesman from the peddler, the drummer, the hit- 
and-run salesman, just as there was need in the Middle 
Ages for setting up standards of Medicine, setting apart 
the Professional Physician from the Leech, the Barber, the 
Witch Doctor. 

The Professional Salesman is emerging from the mists of 
the Industrial Age. He is still a vague figure; he needs 
to be given form and substance. The Profession needs to be 
systematically outlined so that young men may seek it out 
—measure up to it—carry it on to new heights of perfectionl 

The need for delineation is underlined by the fact that 
I can find no University or College today that has a Major 
in selling. In fact, 1 know of one prominent School of 
Business Administration that does not even have one 
Semester course in Selling! 

Let us then take a new look at Selling. Let us try to 
define and de-limit some of the broad terms—let us define, 
at least for the purposes of this paper, the word “Salesman.” 
Let us define, at least for the purposes of this paper, the 
word ‘“Professional.”” Then having gotten clearly in mind 
what we mean by “Professional Salesman,” let us examine 
the pressing need for the Professional Salesman today; 
how that need may be gradually filled, and finally, what 
contribution the Professional Salesman of the future may 
make to the general well-being of America. 


Wuart 1s A SALESMAN ? 


We will not take the time to go deeply into the history 
of selling, but it is necessary to sketch in some historical 
background if we are to reach an adequate definition of a 
Salesman. 

We will skip over the ancient and mediaeval history of 
selling, interesting though it is, and come down to selling 
in America. The earliest class of salesmen we find in 
America were the Yankee Traders. Coming from the more 
industrial New England States, they represented an area 
which could enjoy economic prosperity only if it could sell 
in a distant market what it made at home. Peddlers loaded 
their carts with tinware and other locally made goods sup- 
plemented by English importations and went to the ‘““West”’ 
—peddling from farm to farm the stocks which they had 
brought from New England. These early salesmen made 
a real contribution to the development of civilized life. 
They made life more comfortable for the settlers; they 
brought news from the outside World. 

While some manufacturers sent out peddlers, others were 
slow to grasp that idea. Rather they sat in their establish- 
ments in the wholesale centers and waited for the trade to 
come to them. It was customary for the country merchant 
to visit the market once or twice a year and to buy his 
stock, but as competition between wholesalers became more 
severe, the practice of sending a greeter to the hotels where 
the country merchants were housed, came into practice. 

Soon this practice was stepped up by having these greeters 
visit the oncoming trains and there secure the first contact 
with the country merchant. The name “Drummer” which 
was attached to the traveling salesman for many years came 
from this practice, since these men were said to be drum- 
ming up trade for their respective houses. A New York 
newspaper said in 1856, “The habit of drumming for cus- 
tomers is now almost universal; yet it is often disagreeable, 
sometimes quite disgusting and always to be deprecated.” 

The next logical step came soon. It took the form of an 
enterprising drummer who was too restless to wait at the 


station for the merchants to come in. He took a train to a 
station outside the city, there boarding the train carrying 
his customers. Little by little these men went further from 
home and soon they were calling on the merchants in their 
stores. The traveling salesman was an established part of 
the trend of the day. 

For many years after the traveling salesman became an 
accepted fact, there was an amazing lack of ethical con- 
cepts. Sharp practice was common. Buying and selling 
were a battle of wits. 

There was little recognition of the opportunity, if not the 
obligation, to help in resale. The principle of caveat emptor 
was paramount with this class of traveling salesman, and 
hence I shall refer to them as Caveat Emptor Salesmen. 

Gradually certain ethical standards began to emerge. 
Certain manufacturers began to put their name on their 
product and back the quality with an honest guarantee. 
Retail merchants began to introduce the plainly written 
price tag and the one-price policy. Some salesmen began to 
regard the ultimate satisfaction of the customer as more im- 
portant than the immediate sale. 

Getting down to the definition of a Salesman, we might 
cynically define the Salesman of the early days as 

“One who persuades you to buy something you do not 
want for more than it is worth.” 


As for the modern Salesman, there are as many definitions 
as there are Sales Managers. Of all these hundreds of 
definitions for Salesmanship, the one I like best is the one 
attributed to John Wanamaker: 


“Salesmanship is the art of so successfully demonstrat- 
ing the merits of the goods and the service of a house 
that a permanent customer is made.” 


But the difficulty of getting an adequate definition of a 
Salesman is caused by so many different classifications, such 
as Retail Salesmen, Wholesale Salesmen, Inside Salesmen, 
Traveling Salesman, Telephone Salesman, etc., ad infinitum. 

In order to narrow down the problem of a definition, I 
have adopted the classification used by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. They divide Salesmen into three general 
classifications : 


Sales Clerk—usually stationed behind a counter, where 
his chief task is to receive cash payment for the articles 
selected by the customer, wrap the article and give it, to- 
gether with any change, to the customer. 

Sales Person—applied to jobs that involve no solicitation 
of the customer but that usually do require, to a greater or 
lesser degree, a special knowledge of the merchandise sold. 
The sales person is generally stationed on the selling floor, 
where he displays, explains and sells merchandise to inter- 
ested individuals. 

Salesman—applied to jobs that involve a personal solici- 
tation of the customer by the selling agent, frequent!y out- 
side of the store. In general, salesmen sell a high-priced 
article and must be able to persuade indifferent prospects 
of its desirability. 

There are various kinds of Salesmen and they derive from 
the early American history of selling. 

1. The peddler. He carries his own wares or a thick 

catalog which he thumbs through page by page. 

2. The drummer. He is the glad-hander, the commer- 
cial ambassador. He is the man who says, “I hate 
detail” which really means, “I hate the hard work of 
thinking.” 

3. The caveat emptor. He is the once-over boy, the hit- 
and-run salesman; changes jobs about as often as he 


changes his suit, interested in only his own immedi- 
ate profit. 
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4. The Professional Salesman—now beginning to emerge. 
He seeks out the one who has a need and brings him 
in contact with the one who can supply that need 
best, to the lasting mutual advantage of all three. 


Wuat 1s A PROFESSIONAL? 


The earliest use of the word “Profession” recorded by 
the Oxford English Dictionary dates from 1541. There is 
no corresponding term in any language of the ancient 
World. 

In Greece the lawyer was not specially trained, but usu- 
ally the litigant’s friend. 

In the Roman Empire, the physician was generally a 
slave attached to a rich man’s household. 

The Universities of mediaeval Europe were training 
schools for work of a kind that we now classify as profes- 
sional. 

The Professions, like the Universities, were at first co- 
extensive with the Church. All mediaeval University stu- 
dents were ecclesiastic at least in name); some specialized 
in medicine, some in law, others in an ecclesiastical career 
or teaching. 

So long as the Church maintained its predominance, the 
various professions for which the Universities trained mem- 
bers did not become clearly distinct, since all professional 
men were ecclesiastics. As the culture of the middle ages 
slowly shed its religious character, the professions formerly 
within the Church emerged from it. As they did so, they 
became organized. ‘Thus, the Royal College of Physicians 
of London was founded in 1518. 

By the 18th Century, law, medicine and divinity—the 
learned Professions—had attained an independent status 
and organization. 

The 1940 census lists twenty-two classes of what they 
call Professional Workers. Many of these classifications, 
however, are really sub-divisions of other classifications. 
Grouping them broadly, there are just nine: Clergymen, 
Physicians, Lawyers, Educators, Engineers, Writers, Actors, 
Artists and Musicians. 

There are a number of very interesting definitions of a 
Profession, but Webster’s Dictionary gives as good a one 
as | have found: 

Profession—a calling in which one professes to have 
acquired some special knowledge used by way either of in- 
structing, guiding or advising others or of serving them in 
some art.” 

President James Bryant Conant of Harvard University 
offers this illuminating criterion for judging the Profes- 
sional: 


“The difference between a trade and a profession is 
that the trader frankly carries on his business primarily 
for the sake of pecuniary gain while the members of a 
profession profess an art, their skill in which they place 
at the public service for a remuneration, adequate or in- 
adequate, but which is truly an end in itself. The Pro- 
fessional man finds his highest rewards in his sense of 
mastery of his subject, in the absorbing interest of the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, and in the con- 
tributions which, reason of his attainments, he can 
make to the promotion of the general welfare.” 


In this discussion of what is a Professional, I wish to 
emphasize the difference between “‘a member of a profes- 
sion” and the true Professional. Merely being a member of 
i profession does not in itself guarantee that a man will re- 
main a Professional. You and I can think of Physicians 
who have never advanced their knowledge beyond what 
they learned in Medical School. You and I can think of 


Lawyers who are not so sharp today as they were the day 
they passed their Bar examinations. 

The true distinguishing mark of a Professional is the 
constant aspiring towards perfection. 

In talking to the people within our own organization 
from time to time I have defined a Professional as one who 
studies and practices, studies and practices constantly until 
he approaches perfection in his chosen calling. 

And so we come to the delineation of a Professional Sales- 
man. Here we cannot be confined to the strict limitation 
of a definition. We must rather accept the broader out- 
lines of a word sketch. 

The Professional Salesman is a man who, first of all, 
has made Selling his chosen calling—his life work. In this 
he is unique, because most men who have the title of “Sales- 
man” did not choose to be salesmen—they just happen to 
be salesmen. Selling is not a calling with them. It’s just a 
job. 

The Professional Salesman is the man to whom true serv- 
ice is of paramount importance. To quote Henry S. Den- 
nison: 

“A Professional combines science and common sense 
into an art accompanied with a motive of service greater 
than that motive of service to self and also having a loy- 
alty to a code of ethics.” 

The Professional Salesman is a man who is constantly 
studying to improve his proficiency. I am thinking of 
surgeon whom | know well who personifies to me the Pro- 
fessional attitude. I met him at lunch one day not long 
ago and he told me he was leaving by plane that afternoon 
for Dallas. Why? He had read in one of the Medical 
Journals of a surgeon in Dallas who had performed a deli- 
cate cheek bone operation in a manner that was new to him. 
He immediately called the Dallas surgeon on the telephone 
—found he was to perform such an operation the next day, 
so he dropped everything and left by plane to watch the 
operation and learn a new technique. ‘This friend of mine 
was 56 years old when this incident occurred and to the end 
of his career he will go on studying and practicing to im- 
prove his proficiency. He is a true Professional. 

The Professional Salesman is a man who recognizes there 
is no substitute for hard work. Charles Kettering puts it 
this way: “I think this ‘know-how’ we talk about is eternal 
practice, practice, practice.” Wr. Paul Ivey says, “If you 
want success in any profession you have to pay the price for 
it; that means work.” 

The Professional Salesman is a man who above all else 
maintains his own self-respect, integrity, independence. In 
the final analysis, this matter of integrity is the sine qua 
non of the true Professional. I know of no man to whom I 
would give the title “Professional” in any line who would 
sacrifice his own self-respect either through coercion or for 
the hope of gain. 

In this connection I recently made an interesting study. 
It occurred to me that the man best qualified to describe a 
Professional Salesman would be the Purchasing Agent him- 
self. So I commissioned the R. L. Polk Company to send 
a simple postcard questionnaire to 500 leading Purchasing 
Agents. The postcard asked this one question: 

“Think specifically of the best salesman representing 
any Company who calls on you and tell us briefly why 
you consider him the best.” 

That the Purchasing Agents were interested in the sub- 
ject was evident from the fact that over 30% replied—a 
very satisfactory return. I purposely made the question 
broad so that the Purchasing Agents could use their own 
words. 

It. wasn’t hard to classify the answers in broad cate- 
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gories, and here is the significant thing: Over 50% of the 
reasons given as to why the best salesman was “Best” cen- 
tered on the man himself. Not knowledge of the product— 
not personal service—not entertainment—but the man. 

Such adjectives abounded as “Dependable,” “Sincere,” 
“Honest,” “Friendly,” “Considerate,” “Intelligent,” “Loves- 
his-job.” To anyone who has lived selling for any period of 
time, these answers are no surprise. But as I leaf through 
these revealing replies, I wonder again at all the fol-de-rol 
that used to be taught on Salesmanship. Remember the 
catch phrases about “Creating the buying attitude,” “Con- 
trolling the prospect’s mind,” and “Forcing action?” 

Finally, the Professional Salesman is a man who puts 
true value on his services. While monetary reward is en- 
tirely secondary to service in his consideration, his own 
inherent self-respect, his insistence on his own personal in- 
dependence requires of him that he build up first a reserve 
and then an estate that will keep him free from the coercions 
of necessity. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PROFESSIONAL SALESMAN 

Professional Salesmen can be divided broadly into two 
classifications—those who sell to users and those who sell 
to re-sellers. Each of these two classifications has a separate 
set of qualifications. 

I shall list but not attempt to elaborate the qualifica- 
tions of each classification. These qualifications are well 
known and much has been written about them. My main 
comments will be on the attitude requisite in each classifi- 
cation and I wish to emphasize that it is attitude more than 
formal training that distinguishes the Professional Sales- 
man from the peddler, the drummer, the caveat emptor. 


SALESMAN Wuo SELLS To THE USER 
Here the requisites are: 


1. Knowledge of product. 

2. Knowledge of how it should be used. 

3. Knowledge of needs of the user. 

4. Knowledge of the market. 

5. Knowledge of competition—strong and weak points. 

6. Knowledge of the Company he represents—finan- 
cial, historical, etc. 

7. Knowledge of the concern or person to whom he is 


selling—financial, capacity for growth, etc. 
These things are fundamental—just as knowledge of physi- 
ology and anatomy is fundamental to the physician. 

Practically all sellers to users are specialists—hence their 
knowledge is specialized—and should be. 

But the Professional Salesman in this classification must 
be activated by a true spirit of service and a militant spirit 
of service. He must be imbued with a burning zeal for 
his product or his service. To use the phrase that appeared 
so often on the postcard replies from the Purchasing Agents, 
“He loves his work.” 

Of this type, the Professional Life Insurance Salesman 
is a good example. His spirit is the spirit of true service. 
He wants to help his customer create an insurance estate; 
he wants to avoid the possibility of over-burdening a client, 
particularly a younger man, with too great an insurance 
load; but, on the other hand, his belief in the essentiality 
of life insurance for every man is so militant that he will 
not allow his client to close his mind to his duty to his 
family or brush aside his responsibility. A service salesman 
above all else, but no namby-pamby, he. The difficulty of 
his job is illustrated by a pithy and amusing comment I 
ran across in the Market Research Company’s investigation 
—remarked one respondent, “Most people of insurable age 
avoid the insurance salesman.” 

An outstanding example in my personal experience of the 


Professional Salesman is a salesman of conveyor belt for 
underground coal mines. He was originally a coal mining 
engineer. He saw the waste of man hours and hence of 
money in the old, inefficient mine car and mine pony. Then 
he saw the results of later day installations of modern rub- 
ber belt conveyors in coal mines where accurate track was 
kept of costs. He concluded that the mine owner who 
stuck to the old ways was inevitably going to be forced 
out of business by high costs. Day in, day out—week in, 
week out, he dons rubber boots, miner’s helmet, miner’s 
lamp and crawls through the coal mines in the Kentucky 
fields, Virginia fields, Illinois fields and all over the United 
States where coal is mined. I don’t think he has ever 
written up an order. But he has sold more mine conveyor 
belt than any man of my knowledge. His greatest satis- 
faction is going back to the mines which have followed his 
advice and figuring how well his installations have paid out. 

Great tribute must be paid to the Professional Salesman 
of this type for what he has done to raise the standard of 
living, to reduce the costs of production, to increase em- 
ployment. At the same time, in all honesty acknowledge- 
ment must be made that many salesmen of the unprofessional 
type made many mistakes in this process of raising the 
American standard of living—mistakes that were costly and 
painful to the buyer. But the over-all record is a record 
of contribution that entitles this calling to rank as a Pro- 
fession and these men to rank as Professionals. 


THE SALESMAN Who SELLS TO THE RESELLER 
Here the requisites are: 
1. Knowledge of product. 
2. Knowledge of how it is used. 
3. Knowledge of the market. 
4. Knowledge of competition—strong and weak points. 
5. Knowledge of the Company he represents—financial, 
historical, etc. 
6. Knowledge of the concern to whom he is selling— 
financial, possibilities of growth, etc. 
7. Knowledge of the fundamentals of retailing— 


(a) Market analysis 

(4) Location 

(c) Building design and identification 
(d) Interior layout and display 

(e) Personnel—hiring and training 

(f) Advertising 

(g) Budget making and expense control 
(h) Accounting. 


Here again, these knowledges are fundamental. Just like 
knowledge of common law—how to make out deeds, write 
wills,—is fundamental to a lawyer. 

But among salesmen who sell to resellers, the professional 
attitude is far less common and not so well advanced as in 
the case of the salesman who sells to the user. It is in 
this class of salesman that we often find what I have defined 
as the peddler and the drummer—the peddler who leafs 
through the catalog and looks over the “want list”; the 
drummer with his glad-hand and the latest story. 

Actually, however, the salesman who sells to the reseller 
has a more difficult job and requires greater ability than 
he who sells only to the user. 

In this class of salesmen, the professional attitude—and 
remember, it is attitude that is most important of all—is 
the attitude of the great teacher. 

This type of salesman does not make the final sale him- 
self—he succeeds only as the goods move off the shelves 
of those to whom he sells. Therefore, his success, his 
satisfaction, must come from the training of others. He 
is like a football coach or the manager of a professional 
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baseball team—he gets his results not directly but by his 
ability to train others. 

It is said the human body replaces itself every seven years. 
Similarly, in the average salesman’s territory there is a 
normal but constant turnover of dealers. 

So the Professional Salesman to resellers must do as the 
wise, foreseeing coach does—he must grow his own. 

The dominance of the Yankees and Cardinals in base- 
ball is attributed to the fact that they first saw the need of 
growing their own—established the Farm Clubs in the 
Minor Leagues. Thus when they needed a new player, 
they could always reach down into one of their Farm Clubs 
and bring up the right boy. 

So the Professional Salesman to resellers is constantly on 
the lookout for new, young material, material that he can 
train in his own way, mold in his own fashion. He gets 
and holds their confidence. He builds not for today, but 
for next year—he rejoices in the romance of the success of 
his pupils. 

In my experience in selling over the past thirty-five years 
nothing has given me more satisfaction than watching the 
growth mentally, spiritually and financially of men whom 
| have in some way aided to start business from humble, 
hard-working beginnings. To see them reach fu‘l stature 
of business manhood is one of the best rewards in business 
life. 

The Neep ror ProressioNAL SALESMEN 

Up to this point I have defined the noun “Salesman,” the 
adjective “Professional” and put the two together to delin- 
eate what I mean when I say “Professional Salesman.” 
And I have sketched briefly with no attempt at scholarly 
thoroughness the two chief classes of salesmen—(a) those 
who sell to the user and (6) those who sell to the reseller. 

All of this has been preliminary to my main purpose, 
which is to deal with the Nation’s need for Professional 
Salesmen. 

‘There are today 55,400,000 Americans gainfully employed. 

‘These may be divided roughly into four chief groups— 
manufacturing, distributing, farming and professions. Nu- 
mercially, the division is about as follows*—again making 
the classification very rough, and the figures approximate: 

Manufacturing (inluding Min- 


OS) a Peer ee ye 19,400,000 35% 
ERE: os ne ce cach geen es 18,800,000 34% 
Farming (Inc. Forestry and Fish- 

ee) er ere eer 7,200,000 13% 
Professional and semi-Professional 

CNININR2.2.440004 Sa ananewease 3,800,000) 18% 

ne ey rr re 6,200,000 a 


(Note how small is the number in the Professions and 
think how great is their leadership influence. I shall 
come back to that later.) 


In the early days of America this country was a country 
of individuals. First came farmers, next traders and then 
artisans—mostly individual craftsmen, working principally 
in family groups. Then of course the professions, limited 
principally to Ministers, Lawyers, and Physicians. 

The earliest census of our country that I can find that 
shows the same groupings as I have listed above is of the 
year 1870, which shows this kind of numerical distribution: 


Manufacturing (Inc. Mining) 2,800,000 22% 


NN OPE nee 1,600,000 12% 
Farming (Inc. Forestry and Fish- 

0 PR errr 6,900,000 54% 
Professions and Services ........ 1,600,000 12% 


*Estimates prepared by Sales Research Department, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 


Note that whereas manufacturing accounted for 35% of 
those gainfully employed in 1947, it only accounted for 22% 
in 1870. If you go back to 1820, manufacturing probably 
could account for no more than 10% and that manufactur- 
ing was, as I outlined above, largely by individual crafts- 
men. 

Then there was no such thing as Big Business and Big 
Labor. The problems of human relationships were the 
normal problems of the relationships between individuals. 
Speech was free; thought was free; religion was free; en- 
terprise was free. Pressure groups and blocs were unknown. 

But most important of all, the problem of human rela- 
tions was simpler than at any time in human history, be- 
cause (a) for the first time in human history each individ- 
ual stood on the basis of equal footing and (b) Society was 
so uncomplicated that dealings were for the most part deal- 
ings between principals, between individuals. The man 
who wanted to buy a pair of shoes talked with the man 
who made the shoes. The man who wanted to buy a loaf 
of bread, received the loaf of bread from the hands of the 
man who made it. The man who wanted to buy a boat 
sat down with the boatbuilder and laid out his plans and 
specifications personally—perhaps even helped in the build- 
ing of it. 

Time and progress inevitably bring change—change at 
least in the outward form of things. 

In America our enterprise fashioned the machine—the 
steam engine, the electric motor, the internal combustion en- 
gine—and all the host of tools these magic forms of power 
made possible. 

The machine inevitably created factories and production 
lines. Only thus could the consumer be given the benefits 
of the low cost of production that the machine made possible. 

And so Big Business was created—an inevitable conse- 
quence of the inventiveness and the demand for betterment 
which are inherent and constant in the free man. 

Big Business through .its economies brought the highest 
standard of creature comfort ever known to the free people 
of the United States. The lowness of our production costs 
and the highness of our wages were and are the marvel 
of the World. 

But Big Business by its very bigness brought new prob- 
lems to America—problems of human relations. As a fac- 
tory grew in size, the owner of the factory—he who started 
and built the business—could no longer maintain personal 
contact with the workers on the one hand and with his 
customers on the other hand. 

Thus came into being the two most important classes of 
men in industry today—the Foreman and the Salesman. 

As each business founder discovered that he could no 
longer maintain personal contact with his workers and his 
customers, he delegated these duties to his most trusted 
associates, usually men who had grown up so close to him 
that they reflected accurately his personality and his policies. 

The business grew, more foremen and more salesmen 
were added until there were so many that some of them 
had never even met the founder. 

Then the founder passed on and the individually owned 
business became a publicly owned Corporation, the manage- 
ment of which was always in the process of gradual change, 
just as any organism is constantly in the process of gradual 
change. 

Dropping consideration of the production side of busi- 
ness, because we are not concerned with it here, we find 
that we have come to the place where contact between the 
Company and its customers is almost solely in the hands 
of the salesmen. To the customer, the salesman is the 
Company—and since business is solely a matter of human 
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relationships, the customer’s regard for the business is meas- 
ured to a large extent by his regard for the salesman. 

But we must pursue this point further and now I am 
getting to the essence of my thesis. 

The customer’s regard for the salesman depends upon— 


(a) What kind of man the Salesman is 
(b) The Salesman’s regard for the Company 
(c) The Company’s regard for the Salesman 


At the one extreme of the spectrum is the messenger-boy 
type of saleman who runs errands back and forth between 
the customer and the Company. ‘The other extreme is the 
Professional Salesman who literally is the Company so far 
as his customers are concerned—with whom his customers 
talk and consult just as their Fathers and Grandfathers 
talked and consulted with the owner of the Company. 

Does someone charge me with being a little idealistic with 
this description? If so, I shall name him scores of Profes- 
sional Salesmen of my own acquaintance who hold just 
such relationship with their customers and with their Com- 
pany. 

I shall admit that there are relatively few such salesmen. 
My plea is for more of them. We can all agree that there 
is great need for more of them—thousands of them—if Big 
Business is to remain human in the eyes of its customers— 
if the human relationship between buyer and seller, on 
which, mind you, all business depends, is to remain normal. 

Elbert Hubbard spoke a great truth when he said, “We 
do business with our friends,” and you don’t make friends 
or remain friends with someone you have contact with only 
through a messenger boy. 

Turn the coin over—look at the other side of it. Regard 
the harm done by the amateur salesman—the messenger boy 
salesman. Messages transmitted by word of mouth are 
usually garbled. Garbled messages lead to misunderstand- 
ings. Misunderstandings lead to friction. Friction means 
loss of power—the whole machine is slowed up—the cus- 
tomer is slowed up—the Company is slowed up—the whole 
cause of free enterprise is slowed up. 

And today we are seeing the rise of the so-called con- 
sumer movement. What is it? Why is it? It is the get- 
ting together of those who have normal human relation- 
ships to oppose those with whom they do not have normal 
human relationships. It arises solely because Business is 
losing personal contact with the customer. And this should 
not be and need not be. 

Business has brought great blessings to our country, but 
Business must improve its human relations—which include, 
but go far beyond, what is known as Public Relations— 
if it is to make its maximum contribution to Society with 
a minimum restriction of the freedom of the individual. 

The Professional Salesman, representing as he does, the 
human link between the Company and the customer, stands 
as a factor of tremendous importance in the matter of human 
relations. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SALESMAN AS A LEADER 


Departing for the moment from the direct subject of this 
paper, let me say I believe that America’s great need today 
is for leaders. 


*“In Chart 1 you see a rudimentary representation of informal 
social organization as found in a New, England village. This is 
the principal one of eight similar constellations found in the vil- 
lage at the time. The chart represents a group of business, pro- 
fessional, and skilled families centered around the matriarch of 
an old and well-to-do family. She is a widow of about 60, who 
is prominent and generous in all village undertakings from uni- 
forms for the fire department to the major charities.” Dr. G. A. 
Lundberg, “Marketing and Social Organization,” Charles Cool- 
idge Parlin Memorial Lecture, May 15, 1945, Page 17. 


And here I am not talking about famous men—men 
who hold the spotlight of publicity. I am talking about 
the Community Leaders—the men and women who mold 
public opinion. ‘These unheralded and unsung leaders are 
admirably depicted in Dr. Lundberg’s Parlin Lecture of 
1945.* He describes a careful and detailed analysis of the 
groupings and motivating nuclei of a New England Village 
of 1500 people. His charts show the whole population 
divided roughly into eight constellations of varying size and 
importance, each centering around one main or outstanding 
person. The ideals, the convictions, the morals, the living 
standards and aspirations of the village derive their height 
from these eight people. To a large extent, the town thinks 
as they think. If they are high-minded people, the town 
is a good town. If they are selfish, greedy, short-sighted, 
the town is a bad town. 

The former are the leaders the Nation cries out for today. 
It is leaders of this sort more than any other that will bring 
America back to the paths of simplicity and hardwork and 
thrift and Christianity, the four basic characteristics on 
which the greatness of our country was built. 

These leaders are usually people who know where they 
are going—that’s what makes a leader—someone who has a 
definite objective. 

All truly Professional men and women are leaders of this 
type. 
The Professional Salesman of today is already such a 
leader and in the future will become more and more im- 
portant in this respect. This is true because leaders are 
thoes who exert influence on others. The amount of in- 
fluence depends on contacts—the number of contacts and 
the nature of them. 

The Preacher’s influence is great because he comes in 
contact with many people and those contacts are on a high 
plane. 

The Physician’s influence is great because he likewise 
comes in contact with many people and by the very nature 
of his Profession, he holds the confidence of those who 
seek him. 

The Professional Salesman’s influence is great because his 
calling requires him to seek out many people. He must 
win and hold their trust and confidence in his business 
dealings. 

Like the Preacher and the Physician, his success in his 
profession depends not only on his skill but on his integrity. 

Granted that the Professional Salesman has skill and in- 
tegrity and a wide circle of contacts, is it not obvious and 
inevitable that the Professional Salesman is a leader of the 
type I am talking about—the unostentatious, grass-roots, 
work-a-day type of leader—who will set the standards of 
the America of today? 

There are only 140,000 Preachers, Priests and Rabbis in 
the United States today. 

There are only 165,000 Physicians. But there are 633,- 
000 salesmen as I have defined the world “Saleman.” 

Unfortunately only a small percentage of these are to- 
day Professional Salesmen, but that number is increasing 
daily. As that number increases, think of the tremendous 
force for leadership they will become in this land of ours. 


Wuy Are TuHere Nor More PRroressionar 
SALESMEN Topay? 

For three reasons, I believe. 

First, because the truly Professional attitude is compara- 
tively rare amongst us human beings, even in the recog- 
nized professions. Second, because the need for the pro- 
fessional attitude in selling has not yet been defined and 
clearly recognized by business. As I pointed out earlier, 
the salesman originally was considered of a rather low 
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order. He was classified with the peddler, the drummer, 
the hawker. Many early salesmen perverted their natural 
talents—hence phrases like, ““He was such a salesman he 
could talk the shirt right off your back,” or “He could talk 
a bird out of a tree.” All these phrases associated with the 
word “Salesman” implied benefit to the Salesman, but 
detriment to the buyer. 

In some organizations the salesman was and in some 
cases still is considered a necessary evil—a charge against 
the business—instead of the indispensable partner of pro- 
duction and finance. 

‘Third, because standards have not been set up. Courses 
of study have not been outlined. Recognized State-con- 
trolled examinations have not been organized. In short, 
the protective walls have not been thrown around the 
Profession of Selling that have been thrown around the 
Professions of Medicine, Law and the Ministry. 

But -il of this is gradually changing. A new Profession 
is emerging. A new Salesman is developing—the Profes- 
sional Salesman. 

And it’s none too soon—for business, for free enterprise, 
for America, 

tig Business is here to stay because of its efficiency and 
economy and with Big Business, probably Big Labor is 
here to stav. 

Big Business and Big Labor by their very bigness bring 
with them a certain degree of sacrifice of freedom of the 
individual. And again let me emphasize that the greatness 
of our American Republic stems from the freedom of the 
individual—freedom from coercion; freedom from class or 
bloc compulsion; freedom from dominance of Church, State 
or powerful Overlords. 

‘That freedom of the individual still finds its untram- 
meled expression in the farmer, the independent retailer 
and in the professions. 

The building of a strong Profession of Salesmanship will 
contribute to the maintenance of the freedom of the in- 
dividual in three ways. First, by adding another large and 
influential group to the professions, we will add substan- 
tially to the number of community leaders that I spoke of 
earlier—leaders whose influence is so graphically described 
in Dr. Lundberg’s Parlin Lecture of 1945. Second, by 
vastly improving the human relations between business and 
the customers of business. Third, by helping to maintain 
a strong, independent retail distribution system—its strength 
resting not on the crutch of legislation, but on the virile 
two legs of low cost and high value. 





How CAN PROFESSIONAL SELLING BE 
Broucut Asout? 
I have two suggestions: 
First let business set up standards for the salesmen they 


employ and retain—standards for hiring, standards for 
training, standards for retaining. 


Some important beginnings are already being made in 
this respect. Swift & Company, for example, which em- 
ploys more than 2500 salesmen, has invested in excess of 
$1,000,000 in a training program—a program that is not 
just a once-over, but is continuous. It begins with a very 
careful and scientific selection, proceeds to a course of 
specialized training that is recurrent as long as the man 
stays with the Company and includes a kindly but firm 
policy of elimination of those not properly fitted to their 
duties. 

Other companies are progressing along the same lines. 

Certainly now is the time to start fresh. Sales forces 
were reduced over 50% during the war. Thousands of 
young men are now entering selling. They are young. 
They are fresh. They are eager. Most of them can be 
made into Professional Salesmen if they are given the right 
ideals—the right training—and, most important, if the 
concerns by which they are employed regard them and 
treat them as Professionals. 

Second, let one or more Universities set up a Major in 
Selling in their College of Commerce with, at the conclu- 
sion, a degree of Bachelor of Professional Selling—BPS— 
just as a Law School gives a degree of Bachelor of Laws— 
LLB; or an Accountant gets a CPA. 

I will not take the time here to elaborate the courses I 
think should be given in such a Major, but I have some 
definite ideas that 1 would be glad to discuss with the Dean 
of any School of Commerce that may be interested. 


Now To SUMMARIZE 


There needs to be a new look at Selling. 

It needs to be sub-divided and classified. 

There are Sales Clerks, Sales Persons and Salesmen. 

In the classification of Salesmen there are Peddlers, 
Drummers, Caveat Emptors (High-pressure boys) and a 
few Professionals. 

The Professional Salesman uses in selling all those stand- 
ards that characterize the other professions—notably the 
preparation for his calling by intense study; the pursuit of 
service above and beyond the pursuit of reward; and the 
continual striving for improvement, for approach to perfec- 
tion in his chosen calling. 

The country needs more Professional Salesmen—thou- 
sands of them—to interpret Business to its customers (i.e., 
to stand, as it were, in loco parentis, in the place of the 
founder) ; to help maintain independent retail distribution ; 
to add importantly to community or group leadership. 

Finally, the reward to the Professional Salesman is the 
highest reward, the true accolade of a successful life; that 
men may say of him, “He lived up to the standard of suc- 
cess so beautifully expressed by the Prophet Micah, ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.’” 


Flood Control 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., July 16, 1947 


HE major opportunity of our generation to increase 

the wealth of the nation lies in the development of 

our great river systems. I urged in the state of the 
Union message on Jan. 6, 1947, that the program for im- 
provement of our rivers be pushed with full vigor. 


Since that time the urgency of one phase of our water 
resources control program has been demonstrated forcefully 
and tragically. Vast areas of the most productive sections 
of the Missouri and upper Mississippi River Valleys have 
been subjected to a series of the most destructive floods 
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in our history. Too frequently within our memory, as well 
as in earlier years, the Mississippi River basin has been 
similarly stricken. This continued threat and the recurring 
and accumulative damage to the national economy and well- 
being call strongly for the prompt use of more effective 
counter-measures. Prudence requires that adequate meas- 
ures be taken for protection against these devastating floods. 

Measures for flood control should be integrated with 
plans for the use and conservation of water resources for 
other purposes. This will insure maximum control of 
floods at the least cost and will permit the full utilization 
of water resources in the development of this vast region. 


Size OF BaAsIN 


The drainage basin of the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries comprises nearly half of the nation in area and popu- 
lation. It is a rich central core from which stem goods and 
services vital to the entire country. A large proportion of 
the people in this great central basin, their homes and busi- 
nesses, their fertile farm lands and their transportation and 
communication systems are concentrated in the flood plains 
and low lands immediately adjacent to the rivers, Nature 
also requires the use of these flood plains for drainage. 
Consequently, we must pay the price for occupancy of these 
lands, either in the form of continued flood damage or in 
preventive measures. 

The economy of controlling floods as compared with the 
cost of continuing under the handicap of their disruptive 
force has been amply demonstrated. 

In the short ten-year period from 1937 through 1946 a 
total of more than a billion dollars in flood damage has 
been suffered in the Mississippi basin. ‘The real cost to the 
nation, of course, has been much greater. Dollars are not 
adequate to measure the toll in the hundreds of lives lost, 
and the suffering of millions of persons affected. The cost 
of rehabilitation and repair of flood damage, though stag- 
gering, is but the initial burden. Extended effects, both 
in distance and time, are reflected throughout the nation 
as a result of the disruption of lives and activities in the 
flood zone. These more remote inroads on our health and 
prosperity are not so obvious, but they may total many times 
the more apparent losses in the flood area. 


Impact APPALLING 


In the light of the accumulative burden of our flood prob- 
lem in the decade just past, the impact of this year’s floods 
in the Missouri and upper Mississippi Valleys is even more 
appalling. Again, unprecedented flood stages have been 
experienced at many points on these rivers, and the total 
damages will approach and may exceed the half billion dol- 
lar loss suffered in 1937. Again thousands of our people 
have been forced to leave their homes and their normal 
pursuits. All or a large part of the year’s income has been 
ruthlessly taken from thousands of farmers. The loss of 
their crops is not only a personal calamity to these farmers 
but is a staggering blow to the nation and to other countries 
where many additional thousands will be deprived of essen- 
tial foods. 

The recurrent floods in the Mississippi basin constitute a 
national problem which demands immediate attention. The 
means for solution are available to us and will permit us, 
at the same time, to prevent destruction and waste of pro- 
ductive soils, to improve the utility of the rivers for trans- 
portation, to conserve water that would otherwise be wasted 
with destructive force and to use this water constructively 
for domestic purposes, for irrigation, for development of 
needed electric power, for the abatement of pollution and 
for the enjoyment of recreational activities. 








After the destructive floods of 1927 in the lower valley 
of the Mississippi, the Congress charged the Corps of Engi- 
neers of the War Department with the preparation of plans 
for control of floods in that valley, and with the making 
of surveys of tributary rivers for their development for 
flood control and allied purposes. Since that time, surveys, 
studies and preparation of plans have gone forward hand 
in hand with urgently needed construction. As a result 
we now have available comprehensive and detailed plans for 
most of the work needed to eliminate destructive floods and 
provide for the beneficial use of water in the Mississippi 
River basin. 

The Congress has also provided legislative authority to 
proceed with these plans. 

The flood control act of May 15, 1928, authorized a plan 
for the protection of the lower Mississippi Valley. Sub- 
sequent legislation has permitted the extension and develop- 
ment of that plan to a high degree of completion. The 
flood control act of 1938 approved comprehensive flood con- 
trol plans for each of the five major tributary basins of the 
Mississippi River and authorized the expenditure of funds 
for the initiation and partial accomplishment of those plans. 
Subsequent general flood control acts have authorized ex- 
penditure of additional sums to continue this work. These 
acts provided that Federal investigations and improvements 
for flood control and allied purposes should be prosecuted 
by the War Department, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and the supervision of the chief of engineers. 

The flood control act of 1936 provided for Federal in- 
vestigation of watersheds and for measures of run-off and 
water-flow retardation and soil erosion prevention on water- 
sheds, to be prosecuted by the Department of Agriculture. 
The reclamation laws authorize irrigation programs and 
the prosecution of such programs by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, in co-ordination 
with plans for flood control. The Federal water power 
acts and appropriate parts of the flood control acts provide 
for participation of the Federal Power Commission when 
hydro-electric power is involved in these programs. 

A comprehensive program for flood control in the entire 
Mississippi River basin is essential. The lower Mississippi 
River, as it flows through its alluvial valley, must carry the 
flood discharge from every tributary river basin from the 
Appalachians to the Rocky Mountains. Fortunately we 
have never had a simultaneous occurrence of major floods 
on all the great tributaries: the Missouri, Ohio, upper Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. Such a coincidence of 
flood crests is highly improbable, but if it did occur under 
present conditions, the floods would overflow the entire 
lower Mississippi Valley from Cairo, Ill., to the Gulf of 
Mexico and would cause untold damage to one of the 
richest areas in the world. It would not be feasible to 
build levees high enough and floodways wide enough to 
pass such a flood safely to the Gulf. Therefore, it is nec- 
essary to prevent the concurrence of tributary floods by 
a co-ordinated system of storage reservoirs in the major 
tributary basins. In these same tributary basins, levees, 
floodwalls and diversion channels are necessary to protect 
cities, towns and farms. Farther up on the headwater tribu- 
taries of each major basin, and throughout their watersheds, 
soil conservation measures are needed to retard the flow and 
run-off and reduce the loss of topsoil which is impoverish- 
ing our farm lands and clogging our reservoirs and river 
channels. 


HaRNEss FLoops 
Corollary to the control of floods is the harnessing of 


flood waters for productive uses which will return to the 
government a large share of the initial investment. 


Fortu- 
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nately, the means available to us for control of floods in 
many cases furnish the opportunity for use of water for 
irrigation, navigation and development of hydro-electric 
power. Miultiple-use reservoirs produce these and other 
benefits, including the improvement of municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies, new recreational areas and opportuni- 
ties, the preservation of fish and wildlife, and the abatement 
of pollution. 

The problem confronting us is of prime importance in 
our national life. During the war it was unavoidably neces- 
sary to defer in large part works of this character. In the 
immediate postwar period conflicting needs for other govern- 
ment programs caused further deferment. These conflict- 
ing needs are now diminishing, and the experience of the 
last few months has presented convincing evidence that we 
must press forward vigorously toward a solution of this 
problem. 

In the execution of a comprehensive program for the 
development of the Mississippi River basin, protection from 
floods is of such urgency that it should be given first atten- 
tion. We already have plans for the projects which will 
largely provide this protection. The construction agencies 
of the Departments of War, Interior and Agriculture are 
ready to proceed with these projects when funds are 
provided. 

Sets TEN-YEAR DEADLINE 


I therefore urge that this Congress undertake a program 
which will provide for the substantial completion within ten 
years of the flood control projects necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Mississippi River basin. Most of these necessary 
projects have already been authorized by the Congress. This 
ten-year program should also contain a smaller group of 
propects which have not yet been authorized by the Con- 
gress but are now being planned and investigated. As 
rapidly as the plans are completed these projects will be 
submitted for approval by the Congress in accordance with 
present law and procedure. 

An orderly program of appropriations for prosecution of 
this work on a sustained and comprehensive basis is essential. 
Any plan of this magnitude can be accomplished in an effi- 
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cient manner only if the planning and constructing agencies 
have advance knowledge of the funds that they may expect 
over a period of years. If construction schedules and con- 
tracts are extended over long periods because of limited and 
varying appropriations, excessive costs to the Federal gov- 
ernment are the result. An orderly program of appropria- 
tions will get the job done efficiently and economically. 

1 recommend that this ten-year program be initiated 
during this fiscal year. The appropriations required for 
the first year (in addition to appropriations heretofore made 


or considered for the fiscal year 1948) will be approximately 
as follows: 


War Department, Corps of Engineers....... $237,000,000 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Re- 


ee ek 10,000,000 
Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 

EE ae ae eae: ee 3,000,000 

TL 45.0 oka res nan ach hikinai aah mike $250,000,000 


The formal estimate of supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1948 to finance this proposal will be trans- 
mitted to the Congress promptly. 

The projects for which these appropriations are recom- 
mended are essential to any program for flood control and 
the development of the water resources of the Mississippi 
River basin. A prompt start on the ten-year program pro- 
posed in this message will be consistent with whatever type 
of administrative authority may be determined to be best 
suited to meet regional and national needs. 

This plan does not change the desirability of the ultimate 
establishment of valley authorities, but the urgency of the 
flood problem is such that we must take necessary steps to 
expedite this program without awaiting determination of 
the administrative pattern for the various regional valley 
development programs. 

In addition to the program aimed primarily at flood con- 
trol, there are many valuable projects for navigation, irriga- 
tion, hydro-electric power development and other utilization 
of water resources which are essential to a complete and 
well rounded valley development program. These projects 
will be included in their proper place in the regular annual 
budget program and consequently are not specifically within 
the scope of this message. 

We must never forget that the conservation of our natural 
resources and their wise use are essential to our very existence 
as a nation. The choice is ours. We can sit idly by—or 
almost as bad, resort to the false economy of feeble and in- 
adequate measures—while these precious assets waste away. 
On the other hand, we can, if we act in time, put into effect 
a realistic and practical plan which will preserve these basic 
essentials of our national economy and make this a better 
and a richer land. 

In the development of our river valleys, first things must 
come first. The most pressing problem is that of flood con- 
trol. It is a problem of desperate urgency. What we need 
to do is to take immediate advantage of the Mississippi basin 
authorizations—totaling almost six billion dollars—which 
the Congress has already voted for flood control and related 
purposes. Of this amount, from three and a half to four 
billion dollars is either directly or closely related to flood 
control. Let us through the next ten years accelerate our 
program and put this money to work, together with such 
additional moneys as may be required and as our economy 
from year to year shall permit. In that way we shall save 
ourselves untold billions and pave the way for the wealth 
production that surely will flow from the integrated devel- 
opment of our valleys. 
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